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THE WORLD CRISIS 


By AGNES VON ZAHN-HARNACK 


HEN, after full, rich, and inspiring 

days in America, we, the members of 
the Council of the International Federation 
of University Women, were separating from 
our friendly American hostesses to return to 
our native lands, each of us knew that we were 
returning to dark and difficult times. But the 
misfortune of the great crisis became evident 
far more quickly and more fatefully even than 
we had feared. The summer months have 
scarcely brought any improvement in the field 
of employment; the hosts of unemployed 
have not decreased ; lack of work is further ex- 
erting its frightfully demoralizing effects; the 
purchasing power becomes lower, and hunger 
threatens. Banks depended upon by hundreds 
of thousands are failing; real estate hold- 
ings are almost worthless; salaries and wages 
are being cut down; building and cultural 
development curtailed. Food stuffs in other 
parts of the world are being destroyed by 
the shipload to keep up prices. Some coun- 
tries abound in arms; all countries foresee 
danger of war, against which they must in 
some way protect themselves. Unscrupulous 
desire for power and money brings about 
usury; and technological improvements work 
against their creator, man, and narrow down 


his field. In spite of motors, airships, and 
other means of rapid transportation, man 
faces, in hideous contrast to the sublimity of 
the seven days of creation, a world ill built 
by himself, and sees that it is bad. 

Suggestions for healing this deformity 
come from all sides. Their execution is in 
the hands of specialists, and the language 
these speak is unintelligible to most people. 
With an honest desire to understand, we 
plunge into reports on discount, rediscount, 
moratoria, deflation, and other matters, 
which only a small fraction of the readers 
can truly grasp. The rest stand with deep 
mistrust before an impenetrable tangle of 
impossible lines, knots, intercrossings of in- 
terest, interweaving of problems, their chief 
feeling being that order could be brought 
about simply and clearly. Bewildered, de- 
pressed, and resigned they turn away, per- 
ceiving only that they must carry on their 
own backs the consequences of it all. 


N THE conferences, national and interna- 
I tional, where counsel is taken concerning 
the world crisis, women have no share. Men 
close and open banks, raise and lower prices 
and wages, shorten or lengthen working 
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hours, confer at Chequers, The Hague, or 
Paris, decide and direct as if the world were 
of one sex only, or as if on all these ques- 
tions women had no opinion and could have 
none. Never since the war have politics been 
so exclusively masculine—and never has the 
cooperation of women been more needed 
than today. 

But, it is objected, since women really 
understand only a little about all these ques- 
tions, of what use is it for them to share in 
the work? What we need is specialists, ex- 
perts who have grown up in these affairs 
and know them from A to Z. Laymen can 
be of no use. The argument is illuminating. 
Every educated person and every German 
still has the greatest respect for the expert. 
But in spite of that we sometimes feel that 
the expert, because of the very fact that he 
does specialize, is not always in a position 
to survey the whole. I should like to use an 
almost trite but it seems to me a very en- 
lightening illustration. In a certain city, good, 
healthful drinking water is needed. Should 
the citizen patiently look on and listen while 
those in charge of water systems gather to- 
gether and expertly fight it out as to how 
and through whom the lack could be sup- 
plied ? Should he not, rather, insistently push 
his demand for health and cleanliness ? 

In the preliminaries for disarmament, we 
have already experienced the analogy more 
than once. We hear that disarmament is a 
technical, political problem which must be 
solved by experts, and for that reason doors 
are locked to direct, vital, human feeling; and 
behind thick walls, in the refrigeration room, 
as it were, the balancing of interests takes 
place. Against such conduct of public affairs 
women should protect themselves. The ma- 
jority of women believe that the solution of 
problems must grow out of inner conviction, 
and not be determined by casual circum- 
stances. 


HERE is of course nothing to be said 
ee the fact that experts must ulti- 
mately handle the details involved in these 
affairs, but here a second obligation emerges. 
We assuredly do not today have experts 
among our women; that, we must accept. 
But it is evident that in ten, twenty, or thirty 
years we still will not have them. For hardly 
any civilized country gives to a woman reach- 
ing out for it the opportunity to work her- 
self up in administration, in economic pur- 
suits, or in banking, in such a way that she 
may gain a thorough and complete knowl- 
edge in these spheres of work. With but few 
exceptions the doors to careers in these fields 
are closed to women or opened so little that 
at the most occasionally one woman does slip 
through, sometimes quite by accident. In any 
case, women never reach such positions as 
are normally attained by men, and out of a 
group of thoroughly competent and profi- 
cient women only the most proficient receives 
advancement. On the other hand, from the 
one woman who does enter upon a career 
too much is demanded, or she demands too 
much of herself. She is subjected to the 
keenest criticism by everyone, and will there- 
fore only with difficulty attain to a clear and 
untroubled working out of her task. 

I see in this situation a great international 
challenge, and because it concerns vocations 
demanding advanced academic preparation, 
I believe the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women has here a special responsi- 
bility. In all countries, the Federation must 
try to train its outstanding, qualified mem- 
bers and bring them into such positions that 
they will be heard when questions of vital 
significance are being considered. 


UT we have learned something else, 
B something more significant, from the 
present crisis. The questions discussed today 
can be decided only in conjunction with oth- 
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ers and internationally. There is no pre- 
scription to cure the illness of a single state. 
The bonds between the people of the earth 
are so close and delicate that every move- 
ment in one country, whether upward to 
the heights or downward to the depths, must 
involve other countries. Mutual advancement 
is impossible without that spirit on which 
the International Federation ever calls, and 
upon which it is founded—"'the international 
mind.” 

Just as this phrase may be interpreted in 
a fine broad way, so too may it be misused, 
where the words are merely a rhetorical ex- 
pression used in celebrating the opening of 
conferences or in after-dinner speeches. To 
be sure, in these cases such expressions may 
be full of significance, but there is a danger 
that through cheap usage they may become 
worthless. Still less should the words be 
used as a shield or cover behind which men 
try to defend their own selfish interests. We 
know of national negotiations which bear 
this stamp all over, and which as a result 
we follow only with the greatest disappoint- 
ment. 

There is also a third point to be consid- 
ered. When an appeal is made to the inter- 
national mind, there is often an attempt to 
put the problem outside the realm of reality, 
to set it free in some rarified atmosphere, as 
if international feeling were something be- 
longing to a higher region, leaving the limi- 
tations of national experience behind. This 
idealistic tendency is a fault all the more 
dangerous because it continuously brings co- 
operation into discredit. This mistake under- 
lies all the efforts which aim at systematizing 
and standardizing our intellectual processes, 
which would lead us to the colorlessness of 


one language, to a sameness of training in 
all civilized countries. We want machine 
parts, and standard building blocks—but not 
standardized men! The international orches- 
tra can only sound forth when each one 
plays his own instrument in the clearest and 
noblest tones. But, to keep to the picture, 
we must learn to know our instruments bet- 
ter, their tone color, their possibilities as well 
as limitations, and we must study the har- 
monies and melodies which they are capable 
of producing. An orchestral rehearsal is not 
a test to find out the power of the violinist 
as against flutist or drummer. 

To the international mind belongs the joy 
of variety of an artistic sense making for the 
enrichment of man, Roman or German, An- 
glo-Saxon or Slav, pure-blooded or mixed na- 
tions, all who are held by the same interests 
and a common understanding. The more we 
absorb this attitude, the less often snap 
judgments of one people will be passed upon 
the other—judgments which pass so lightly 
from mouth to mouth and yet are almost al- 
ways false; and so much the sooner will the 
atmosphere be created in which international 
problems can be solved. 

To this end a tremendous work in edu- 
cation is still necessary, the greater part of 
which falls on women. It begins in the 
nursery, and reaches into parliaments and 
state administrative bodies. It will succeed 
only for those who are so deeply rooted in 
their own nationality that without risk of 
falling they can spread out their branches on 
all sides. Upon our entire international move- 
ment among women rests the responsibility 
for this great task. It is the work about which 
future centuries will inquire, and by which 
this movement will be judged. 





WHAT WESTERN EDUCATION MAY 
LEARN FROM THE EAST 


By PAUL MONROE 


HILE the educators of Western Eur- 
WV) ope and America are absorbed in the 
technical problems of their own systems and 
believe that progress is to come from study 
of the problems of technique, of methods, 
and of organizations, there are novel educa- 
tional experiments being made on so large a 
scale that we may fail entirely to perceive 
their significance. We pin our faith to a few 
experimental schemes, while in some of the 
systems recently founded, experimentation 
on a huge scale is being conducted which may 
have lessons for the whole world, if we are 
willing to learn from those who do things in 
ways different from our own. 

Before passing in review some of the sig- 
nificant things we may learn from the experi- 
ences of these newer educational systems, may 
I emphasize for a moment a principle in- 
volved which makes their consideration worth 
while. 

Progress results from the contacts of di- 
verse cultures. Isolation of social groups, like 
isolation of groups in biological forms, re- 
sults in atrophy and decay and ultimate 
elimination. But the cultural contacts of the 
past have been so largely of a hostile charac- 
ter as to conceal the truth of this or indeed 
to give rise to two false conclusions. One of 
these is that history itself has been composed 
largely of wars, as indeed history appears in 
our textbooks. To such an extent is this infer- 
ence accepted that many have even argued a 
second error—that progress comes as a result 


of such conflict—as a result of war; whereas 
in fact, the opposite is true—that wars have 
repeatedly destroyed the progress achieved 
and that mankind has again laboriously tried 
to reconstruct what it has once built up and 
then torn down. 

The non-hostile contacts of culture are, 
however, of several forms. There are those 
of trade, which have ever been one means 
of progress. Contacts of religions and moral 
ideals and forms, even though these contacts 
often take upon themselves the form of con- 
flicts, have frequently been the means of 
progress. But both commercial and religious 
contacts are limited by ulterior purposes, or 
purposes other than those of direct progress 
through cultural contacts. Such limitations 
do not exist in the direct cultural contacts 
of an educational character. With such ac- 
tivities the controlling purpose is improve- 
ment, is progress itself. And in these recent 
years the forms of these friendly cultural con- 
tacts have greatly multiplied. 

The exchange of students among the vari- 
ous countries, the exchange of teachers and 
professors, the student tours, the visitations 
of teachers, the now almost innumerable in- 
ternational associations and conferences, are 
among these newer developments. In the field 
of education there is much promise of prog- 
ress in the purpose to learn from each other 
through the exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences. There is no greater opportunity of 
learning than through the several educational 
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experiments on a national scale which are of 
very recent development. Instead of taking 
the attitude that these experiments are but 
the efforts of retarded cultures to catch up 
with the West, and that the systems more 
advanced in scientific technique and long ex- 
perience have little or nothing to learn from 
these newer ones, our attitude should be 
quite the reverse. So we may revert to our 
subject: “What have the systems of long 
standing of the western world to learn from 
those newer educational systems, particularly 
those of the eastern world ?” 


F OUTSTANDING significance because of 
() its constant presence in the news of 
the daily press is the situation in China. Here 
just a generation ago, a formal educational 
system of the old type, the longest-standing 
of any in history and also the one most closely 
connected with the correlated social and po- 
litical systems, was replaced by an educational 
system of the western European type. China 
borrowed the best, or what was thought the 
best, that the West had to give. She sent 
the pick of her sons to Europe and to the 
United States to absorb western culture. Many 
institutions of western learning were estab- 
lished on her soil by American and European 
educational propagandists, moved some by re- 
ligious, some by cultural and humanitarian 
motives. China has now a system of education 
of the western type—the universal elementary 
school, which probably reaches 20 per cent 
of her high population, a system of two hun- 
dred academic high schools, a number of uni- 
versities and professional and_ technical 
schools, adequate to her needs, perhaps, if 
functioning normally. 

Though China has adapted in most part 
from the West the use of a public school sys- 
tem for nationalistic ends, have results justi- 
fied expectation? During this period of the 
last generation has occurred a political and 
social revolution, instigated and led, it is true, 


largely by the early products of the western 
learning. Now the work of reconstruction of 
the political and social welfare is in the hands 
of those trained in western culture. But this 
constructive effort is confined largely to a 
group that owe more to native intelligence 
than to western learning. The condition of 
the masses, and the attitude and conduct of 
even the larger part of these selected prod- 
ucts, raise the serious question as to the im- 
port, effect, and finally as to the essential 
qualities that the western learning is impart- 
ing. 

All will admit that there are many factors 
in this complex problem. But China is be- 
ginning to recognize that western education, 
as given to her, has failed to solve her prob- 
lems. Western education does not induce her 
sons to save those who have not profited by 
it, to take up the practical tasks of agricul- 
ture, of industry, of commerce, of transporta- 
tion. The modern educated youth still prefer 
to sit in office chairs and to avoid soiling their 
hands; their education does not give them 
moral stamina but only intellectual accom- 
plishments. They are no more willing to serve 
for the sake of service and not for private 
reward, than of old. They are no more able 
to withstand temptations of a pecuniary kind 
than they were in the days of the old régime. 
They are no more able to apply their aca- 
demic knowledge to the practical demands 
of life, than were those of the old régimes, 
though these demands are now far more in- 
sistent, and their education presumably far 
more practical. 

What may we, as well as the Chinese, learn 
from this situation ?—That the modern world 
demands an education wherein there is a di- 
rect tie-up between the things taught and the 
things which life demands; that our inher- 
ited academic education does not make this 
tie-up with sufficient precision to solve such 
problems without great loss, social and aca- 
demic, or with sufficient speed to avoid the 
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most serious of social consequences; that the 
moral and the social consequences and pur- 
poses of a formal education must be taken 
into account as well as the academic and 
intellectual. 


Were we to pursue this subject further, 
we should find a direct connection between 
the present status and the isolation of the 
student from normal life, the abstract quali- 


ty of his studies, the absence of normal so- 
cial activities as educative agents in favor of 
the purely formal literary ones. In this situa- 
tion the student may be used by designing 
adults for political or personal ends just be- 
cause the inexperienced is unable to replace 
the emotional patriotism which grows out of 
his isolation and unpractical education with 
a rational patriotism founded on the solid 
basis of knowledge as it actually functions 
in life. 

All of the ills of the present situation in 
China are not due to the transplanted western 
education. The major point of my argument 
is that in that western education as inherited, 
«there are conspicuous elements of weakness 
which become obvious when transplanted to 
another environment; and that, unless these 
deficiencies are corrected, this formal educa- 
tion of the West may have for the Chinese 
little more significance than the formal edu- 
cation of the East which it has replaced. 

EDUCATIONAL experience of even 


N 
A greater significance than the Chinese 
has been taking place in Japan. Here, over 
a period of two generations, the best that 
the West had to offer has been tried under 
the best of circumstances. I say, under the best 
of circumstances, for these reasons: selection 
of what to take has always been made by the 
ablest of the intelligence of the land; there 
has always been adaptation, not blind imi- 
tation; there has always been careful con- 
sideration of programs by experts; there has 
always been careful and continuous observa- 


tion of western experience by men of experi- 
ence rather than by youth of inexperience. 
Furthermore, the Japanese system more con- 
sciously and more clearly than any other sys- 
tem has attempted to adjust the operations 
of the educational systems to the observed 
needs of society. The selective educational 
system of Europe was adopted, but under 
most rigid control. Only from 20 to 30 per 
cent of the students desirous of entering any 
particular stage or institution of middle or 
higher learning can be accepted. 

And yet the social results are quite unsatis- 
factory. It is true that under the tutelage of 
this system of universal education, Japan has 
taken her place in the van of modern nations 
and become a democracy. Japan now has uni- 
versal male suffrage, and by all indications 
will soon extend it to all adult females. Japan 
has responsible parliamentary government; 
she has a free press, and an extremely sensi- 
tive public opinion. Two of her daily papers 
probably have a circulation each in excess of 
any other in the world. There is freedom of 
political criticism to an astonishing degree. 
She is introducing a jury system. Most class 
restrictions have passed away. There is a wide 
distribution of property, especially of agricul- 
tural lands. She has shown great political 
acumen, great military power; she has able 
political leaders. The efficiency of her edu- 
cational system, as a system and if a bureau- 
cratic system is taken as a model, is perhaps 
unsurpassed. 

And yet, in one leading and vital respect, 
the system is an admitted failure. The present 
academic character of the system, despite all 
of the practical adaptations and limitations, 
continues to produce more academically- 
trained youth than can find useful and satis- 
factory occupation. Japan is a commercial and 
industrial society of recent and rapid growth, 
and yet there are produced more youth with 
“white collar” education than society can pos- 
sibly use. A recent law provides for the ap- 
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pointment for every school of “two in- 
spectors of dangerous thoughts.” A campaign 
to discover harborers of such “dangerous 
thoughts” sent more than a thousand stu- 
dents to prison. The problem which faces 
Japan and which she clearly envisages is this: 
Is modern Japanese democracy in danger of 
being destroyed by the very force which pro- 
duced it, namely universal education, with 
an academic outlook in the secondary stage? 
The result is no adequate adaptation to exist- 
ing social needs, so that the youth may find 
satisfactory use for their ability and training; 
in society no compensating service for their 
training given at the expense of society. May 
it not be that the problem of which Japan 
is chiefly conscious exists in the western lands 
as well, concealed only by greater complexity 
and size of social organizations, or by na- 
tional or industrial wealth which for a time 
conceals the social consequences of an inade- 
quate education? Many have pointed out the 
social and political consequences of a similar 
situation in India, where the political setting 
is different. The elements of the problem are 
not unlike that in the Philippines, where the 
political situation is quite different. 


OME wise observers of European civiliza- 
S tions have considered the old educa- 
tional system one of the chief causes of the 
Great War. Our traditional systems recruit 
an intellectual class fitted for professional ac- 
tivities or for bureaucratic government service 
far beyond the existing needs of society. This 
results in an ever-expanding bureaucratic 
superstructure far beyond the ability or the 
willingness of the proletarian substructure to 
support. 

The problem in its challenge to the edu- 
cator is distinct. Just as it has often been 
pointed out that modern scientific education 
developed a power out of proportion to the 
corresponding development of social con- 
trol or social power, so that modern indus- 


trial society was threatened destruction by 
the very forces that produced it, may it be 
that in a similar way modern democratic so- 
ciety is in danger of being destroyed by the 
very force that produced it, namely, universal 
education ? Such is the problem raised by the 
experiences of the Far East, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, and India with a western sys- 
tem of academic education. 


URNING from the Far East to the Near 
East, we find two other educational ex- 
periments of great significance. The first of 
these is Turkey, the erstwhile “sick man of 
Europe,” now convalescing in Asia. And con- 
valescing so rapidly that greater social and 
cultural progress has been made in the last 
six or eight years than in the recent centuries, 
under the tutelage of the western powers. 
Social changes so numerous and so radical 
as to change visibly the cultural forms of the 
whole mass of population, have taken place 
under the leadership of a government of 
broad vision and great determination. 
While we of the West debate the merits 
of a few simple reforms in our calendar or 
of more rational adjustment to our social 
needs of ways of measuring time, this gov- 
ernment has changed at one stroke the entire 
calendar and the way of measuring the hours 
of the day, which of old was closely bound 
up with the customs and religious beliefs of 
the people. Many peoples of the West strug- 
gle unsuccessfully with antiquated language 
forms, or recent arbitrary demands of pa- 
triotism on language and vocabulary, while 
here a whole people changes its alphabet, its 
written and printed forms, the forms of its 
entire cultural life, in an incredibly short 
time. Whole codes of law expressing the best 
conclusions of our modern western systems 
of democracy were substituted for the anti- 
quated systems inherited from mediaeval 
Asia. Social reforms of such fundamental im- 
portance now number about a score. They 
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have been brought about through a com- 
bination of a sound nationalistic hope and vi- 
sion and a clear-sighted and courageous 
leadership, of direct educational methods, and 
of a reformed educational system quite in- 
adequate in itself to the task accomplished 
by these larger reforms. 

The methods of the Turkish cultural re- 
forms can hardly be recommended to the 
West. Even in Turkey the permanency or 
even the immediate success of these reforms 
may be questioned. The point is: Do these 
reforms, including the methods involved, 
have any lessons for the systems of the West ? 
Are we western educators lacking in courage 
in attempting social reforms or cultural 
changes through education? Are our methods 
lacking in directness; for example, in our 
Anglo-Saxon world, holding to antiquated 
schemes of measurements, when a decided 
stand by educators might give us the metric 
system of the rest of the world? Perhaps 
a supplementary international language only 


waits a similar courageous action. Might not 


the masses of the people respond to a defi- 
nite leadership in cultural changes as the 
masses of the people elsewhere have to po- 
litical leadership? What might not a deter- 
mined campaign of the educational leaders of 
the world accomplish even in reference to in- 
ternational attitudes. The experience of Tur- 
key at least gives a challenge to try. 


INALLY there is the greatest of these ex- 
ie perhaps the greatest educa- 
tional experiment of all time—Russia. We are 
not here concerned with either the political 
or the economic experiments. I confess to 
great scepticism as to both. I am clear, how- 
ever, on two points. One is that the Russians 
have a right to make these experiments if 
they desire to do so. And secondly, that 
though the educational experiment is closely 
bound up with both the economic and politi- 
cal experiments, it has lessons and merits of 


significance to others quite independent of 
these connections. It is with these independ- 
ent values that we are here concerned. 

Some years ago we had an experiment in 
school administration in one small city in 
the United States, where the school superin- 
tendent believed that all the social institu- 
tions of the community should contribute to 
the education of the children of the commun- 
ity, and that they should do this as conscious- 
ly as did the school. So the library, the play- 
ground, the theatres, the churches, the 
Y.M.C.A., and similar institutions were or- 
ganized to take their definite parts. The ex- 
periment attracted national attention. What 
that plan did for one small town, Russian 
educators are proposing to do for the 150 
millions of Russians. The real point of in- 
terest now is not whether this is being done 
for the entire 150 millions. That can only 
come with time, and no doubt a long time. 
The real point of significance is that it is 
done in any case. And any observer can tell 
you, as I can, that it is being done in many 
places in most interesting ways. The muse- 
ums, the theatres, the operas, the cinemas, 
the symphonies, the factories, the farms, the 
daily newspaper, the “‘wall newspaper,” the 
market place, the governmental office, the 
pioneer or boy scouts, the school excursion, 
all do their part in the regular educational 
program for the children. 

Again, we give much attention now in the 
West to the problem of adult education. I 
have observed some systems of community 
extension, or of laborers universities, or of 
folk high schools, where at best but a few 
thousand, perhaps a few hundreds, out of 
several millions are really approached. And 
yet some of these systems were considered 
innovations of great significance. What shall 
we say in comparison of a system which takes 
as its object of education the entire popula- 
tion—infant, school child, and adult? Again 
the significance lies not in the extent of the 
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realization, but in the quality of the attempt. 
And observers again can testify that in in- 
fant, school, and adult education there is 
much of stimulus to the more formal and con- 
ventional systems of the West. 

One further illustration will suffice. One 
educational device the Russians frankly admit 
was borrowed from the American school. 
Every school, every schoolroom, every school 
child must do some form of “‘socially use- 
ful work,” to use their terminology. This so- 
cially useful work becomes a part of the or- 
ganized work of the school and ties up the 
forma! instruction with the outside life of 
the child and of the community. In the 
school in one factory district, the work of 
each child was connected with some one 
tenement house. I counted fifteen different 
kinds of socially useful work, including play- 
ing with and amusing the children, teaching 
them to sew, teaching of personal habits, gar- 
dening, instruction in bird lore; with older 
people, forming young communist clubs, an- 
ti-religious propaganda, teaching anti-alco- 
holism, evils of gambling, foreign relations; 
with both old and young, instruction in the 
field of social activities. The reaction which 
an observer experiences from these expeti- 
ments may be either for or against. But they 
are at least vital experiments, greatly different 
from the formal school procedure of the past. 


Here will be given a wider test of both the 
new forces of group instruction and the new 
devices in individual instruction which may 
be of great value as well as great suggestive- 
ness to the educators of the West. 

However satisfying the experiments along 
these lines may be, the Russians show the 
same bewilderment that we have in the Wes: 
to the one great question: How can we adjust 
the actual formal instruction of the school 
to the actual needs of our industrial or demo- 
cratic society? But of the problem they are 
conscious, and with its intricacies they are ex- 
perimenting. So that we, in the West, whose 
experiments with these great social forces 
are made so reservedly that we are inclined 
to be guided altogether by the procedure of 
the past rather than by the discoverable needs 
of the future, may learn something from 
them. 

And indeed my entire theme is that these 
newer systems have either resolved the prob- 
lem more clearly, or shown the consequences 
of the old forms more clearly; or have set 
the clear-cut challenge of modern democratic 
society to a formal class and intellectual edu- 
cation more clearly; or have experimented 
with some of its problems more fearlessly 
than we have in the older systems in the 
West; so that we may learn from them as 
well as they of us, if we only will. 





THE PROGRESS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN IN SPAIN 


By Mary LOUISE FOSTER 


NE of the earliest acts of the Provisional 
Government of the Spanish Republic 

was the appointment of Victoria Kent as di- 
rector of its prison system. To many, this 
was a most unexpected action. But those 
acquainted with the present position of uni- 
versity-trained women regard it as a reward 
of merit. Seforita Kent is considered a com- 
petent person for this responsible office, per- 
fectly familiar with the prisons and their need 
of reform, and conversant with modern 
methods for remedying their age-old evils. 
She is justifying the government’s faith in 
her. At once after her appointment she set 
about accomplishing reform, her recom- 
mendations to the city councils being ac- 
companied with the command: “If you can- 
not improve cell conditions here within 
fifteen days, build a new jail!” 
Victoria Kent thus typifics the modern 
professionally-trained woman. She holds the 
highest university degrees; she has success- 
fully defended her clients in the courts, and 
has made a special study of prison reform, 
a field in which she was preceded by Con- 
cepcién Arenal in the first Republic of 1868. 
By what steps has she arrived at her present 
position of responsibility? What conditions 
have made possible this evolution of the 
highly trained woman from the mantilla- 
decked Carmen of tradition ? Will the revolu- 
tion carry on the work already well started, 
or will it destroy this structure for the higher 
education of women, into which so much 


devotion and sacrifice has already been 
poured ? To answer these questions, we must 
inquire what have been the agents which 
have created the present conditions. 

This is not the first time that Spain has 
essayed the establishment of a republic. In 
1868 such a government had a brief exist- 
ence; and again in 1873 for a short time 
there was a similar attempt. But it was evi- 
dent that Spain was not ready for that form 
of government. This was recognized by Sefior 
Don Francisco Giner de los Rios, professor 
of philosophy in the University of Madrid. 
In 1867, in protest against the arbitrary de- 
mand of Orovio, minister of education, for 
an oath of allegiance to the crown, the dy- 
nasty, and the church, Don Francisco re- 
signed his chair in the university. The subse- 
quent revolution restored him, with other per- 
secuted professors, to their chairs and to their 
work in education and prison reform. But 
with the Restoration, Don Francisco was 
exiled to Cadiz. The rapid and violent vicis- 
situdes of government made it evident to Don 
Francisco that government by the people must 
be founded upon the education of those peo- 
ple, their all-round, human development. He 
therefore determined to work for this ideal, 
and to this end founded the Institucién Libre 
de Ensefanza. 

The staff of the new venture was composed 
of teachers from the university and from 
Don Francisco's students, 


other schools. 


drawn for the most part from families of so- 
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cial and political distinction, literally became 
his devoted disciples, and he received no lack 
of support from his faculty. From the first, 
the Institucién declared itself free from state 
or church supervision. It was coeducational, 
a policy traditional in Spain, but one that 
had fallen into disuse; it intreduced manual 
training on the ground that we learn by do- 
ing; it threw aside all rote or memory learn- 
ing, obliging the pupils to make their own 
books ; and, finally, it advocated in the strong- 
est way all kinds of sports. Especial empha- 
sis was laid upon walking trips to the nearby 
Guadarrama Mountains, where many a camp- 
ing party spent the night in the roughly- 
built shack, later to become a substantial 
refugio, which in its turn led to the formation 
of the Club Alpino, so popular today with 
the Madrilefos. 

In 1881, Don Francisco was reinstated in 
his chair at the university, thus winning by 
his sacrifice and that of his colleagues a free- 
dom as great as that enjoyed in any university. 
His influence naturally became very much ex- 
tended. Many a student who came to scoff 
did actually remain to pray, and to be guided 
by his advice. There have been many men 
and women whose devotion to the ideals for 
which he stood has been without limit, even 
to the sacrifice of financial advantage. These 
ideals have been the leaven which has reached 
and stimulated the most remote corners of 
the Peninsula. 

The intellectual awakening which followed 
the Spanish-American War resulted in gov- 
ernment grants to university professors for 
study abroad. Shortly after, similar grants 
were made to students, and other liberal ad- 
justments for the benefit of the universities 
were made. In 1907 the government created 
the Junta para Ampliacién de los Estudios, 
a permanent body of twenty-one men and 
women. Dr. Ramon y Cajal, the distinguished 
scientist, friend and associate of Pasteur, 
was president. Sefior Don José Castillejo was 


secretary, an office which he still holds. 
Among other members is Sefior Don Ramén 
Menendez Pidal, the well-known scholar. 
Through the efforts of the Junta, graduate 
students—men and women—and teachers 
have been sent abroad to study; libraries and 
laboratories have been established ; institutes 
for research have been developed, and jour- 
nals are published to record the results of 
research. 


HILE women have shared in all these 

WV opportunities, the innovation most 
far-reaching and important for them was the 
establishment of residencias de estudiantes. 
These “halls of residence’ resembled the 
English colleges and provided not merely 
living quarters, but a place where, to quote 
Castillejo, “tutorial teaching is given, where 
libraries and laboratories are created, lectures 
organized, and sports and social intercourse 
stimulated. They serve as a model for and 
a complement to all branches of university 
life.” 

The first of these halls of residence was 
opened to men in 1910, with seventeen resi- 
dents, teachers and students. By the third 
year the number had increased to nearly eight 
times that of the first year. The project had 
justified itself. In 1915 the men moved to 
their beautiful new Residencia de Estudiantes 
on Pinar, and the first halls of residence were 
given over to the women. Sefiorita Dofia 
Maria de Maeztu, one of Spain’s leading in- 
tellectuals, became Directora. Educated at the 
University of Salamanca, Sefiorita Maeztu, 
through study in Zurich, an exchange profes- 
sorship at Columbia, and visits to Smith Col- 
lege, became familiar with the various forms 
of modern education, from which she has ap- 
propriated what is best for her girls. 

Liberal as Spain has always been in allow- 
ing women to study in the universities, few 
had taken advantage of the opportunity, 
clinging rather to the old Moorish customs of 
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seclusion and careful chaperonage. Boarding 
houses and lodgings were looked upon with 
disfavor by parents, who naturally hesitated 
to expose their daughters to the haphazard 
conditions of city life. Now, however, par- 
ents were satisfied that their daughters would 
live under the protection of a woman of 
highest character and attainments. They wel- 
comed the opening of the Residencia de Seii- 
oritas and their daughters eagerly took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to continue their 
studies. They reveled in their new liberty. 
They visited the Prado, and shared in the 
musical life of Madrid, in addition to the 
heavy courses which they elected in the uni- 
versity. These Spanish girls are very hard 
workers. Money is seldom plentiful, and they 
waste neither it nor their time. Their letters 
home told of the riches that were theirs. Oth- 
ers followed, until very shortly the Resi- 
dencia was filled to capacity. 

They studied in the schools of law, medi- 
cine, science, and pharmacy. The latter school 
drew perhaps the greater number. Pharmacy 
is a line of work always highly esteemed by 
Spanish women, partly because in the past 
the nuns had their herb gardens and minis- 
tered to the sick in the villages, and partly 
because it offers an occupation more or less 
concealed from public view. Whatever the 
reason, the School of Pharmacy in 1920 had 
over two hundred enrolled for their most 
meagre laboratory facilities. The old methods 
of memorizing pages of dull, meaningless 
formulas and theories still prevailed, in spite 
of the efforts of the professors, who through 
the agency of the Junta had studied in Ger- 
many and England. The government was 
many, many years behind in providing equip- 
ment, and chemical laboratories were prac- 
tically non-existent. 

The Junta accordingly welcomed coopera- 
tion with the International Institute for Girls 
in Spain in the person of a teacher of chem- 
istry on sabbatical leave from Smith College 


to introduce American laboratory methods. 
Courses were offered in analytical chemistry, 
and in physiological chemistry, a course espe- 
cially valuable to pharmacy students. The lab- 
oratory equipment was meagre, but enthusi- 
asm ran high and there was no cutting. Thir- 
ty students from nineteen different provinces 
acquired a good technique and an intimate 
acquaintance with laboratory method in the 
two years that this teacher remained in the 
Residencia. She was succeeded by Spanish 
teachers whom she had trained. Later, in 
1927, a new laboratory was erected, and this 
same teacher was invited to return to the 
Residencia to equip it in the American man- 
ner. The following year the university itself 
gave its long-suffering chemistry department 
three new laboratories! 


HE above-mentioned cooperation of the 

Junta with the International Institute 
for Girls in Spain represented the union of 
two diverse, independent efforts to improve 
education in Spain, one by the Spaniards 
themselves and the other by Americans. The 
latter undertaking had been initiated by Alice 
Gordon Gulick, wife of a missionary in San- 
tander in northern Spain. Early in the eight- 
ies a young girl came to her asking to be 
taught to read and write. Others came, and 
soon there was a class. When the Gulicks 
removed to San Sebastian, the class followed 
and became a school. Mrs. Gulick, herself 
a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary in the 
days before it became a college, had dreams 
of a similar college for Spanish women. 
Journeys and talks to the schools and colleges 
throughout the United States soon brought 
sufficient funds to warrant incorporation un- 
der the laws of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and in 1903 a residence in Madrid, 
at Fortuny, 53, was opened. Later a model 
school building, the Alice Gordon Gulick 
Memorial Hall, was erected. This excellent 
secondary school had many years of success- 
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ful work and doubtless served as a model in 
its modern educational methods. Many able 
American teachers, remembered with love 
and gratitude by scores of women throughout 
Spain, testify to the value of the training of 
this pioneer school. 

Afcer the World War, the International 
Institute for Girls in Spain entered upon 
the second phase of its existence. The resi- 
dence at Fortuny, 53 was purchased for the 
benefit of the Residencia de Sefioritas. And 
in 1928 the directors on the Boston Board 
of the Institute) who had never abandoned 
Mrs. Gulick’s dream of a college for women, 
changed the Alice Gordon Gulick Memorial 
Hall to an institution exclusively for gradu- 
ate women. So it has become an integral part 
of the life of the University of Madrid. It 
cannot be a college in the sense of granting 
degrees, exclusively the prerogative of the 
government, but as nearly as possible the 
dream of Mrs. Gulick has been realized. 


Hus has developed the firm foundation 
na higher education in Spain, by devo- 
tion to high ideals and sacrifice of minor 
rewards for the greater and more enduring 
good. What are the concrete evidences of 
this project, dreamed of by Alice Gordon 
Gulick and Don Francisco? Has it resulted 
in more dreamers, or in doers of the word? 
What advantage have the women taken of 
the open door? By their fruits ye shall know 
them, and a brief study of the careers of 
some of these women will show how they 
have profited by their university education, 
and to what practical ends they have put it. 

At the head of the prison system stands 
Victoria Kent. She is Spain’s leading lawyer 
and the first to hold public office in the 
nation. Maria de Maeztu is a member of the 
Junta and of the National Council of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Nieves Barrio, who came to the 
United States in 1923 on a fellowship from 
the Junta, to study our methods for child 


welfare, worked assiduously in the clinics of 
the Mayo brothers, in the laboratories of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
and in the hospitals of our large cities. On 
her return she devoted herself to giving lec- 
tures to mothers and to establishing clinics. 
She was finally sent by the government to 
the northern provinces to organize child wel- 
fare centres—especially valuable work, for 
child mortality is high in Spain. 

From the strictly scientific schools have 
gone forth many successful women. One 
young woman who took her degree in 
pharmacy in 1921 came to New York City, 
studied in the Columbia School of Pharmacy, 
and worked in some of the hospital labora- 
tories. On her return to her home town of 
Malaga, she opened a pharmacy with her own 
name on the door. She has added a laboratory 
for biochemical analyses and employs several 
assistants. Two others, also graduates of those 
first classes in the Residencia de Seforitas, 
own pharmacies in Alicante and Seville. In 
the government laboratory in Zamora, the 
head of the vaccine section is another of these 
young women. She lamented to me a few 
years ago that the peasant was still difficult 
to convince of the virtues of vaccination, but 
the numbers who came to the laboratory for 
free inoculation were nevertheless slowly in- 
creasing. Still another of those first students 
is a dentist with a successful practice in 
Madrid. Her “busy work” was the transla- 
tion of an American book on dentistry into 
Spanish. 

With the increase of the snstitutos through- 
out Spain, trained teachers became a necessity. 
To encourage more formal education, the 
government established a normal school in 
Madrid and promised to employ everyone 
who graduated. After some years the suppfy 
was greater than the demand, and the 
privilege was withdrawn. Many of these 
candidates for education turned to the uni- 
versity and especially to the science de- 
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partments. In 1930 a graduate of the chem- 
istry department spent a year at Smith Col- 
lege, receiving her M.A. there. She has since 
been working for her doctorate at Yale 
University. Some have found openings in the 
laboratories of the Customs Departments; 
others in school Jaboratories. One has risen 
to be head of the big public school in La- 
rache, Morocco. Last year she was appointed 
a member of the examining board at Madrid 
which was rating and placing teachers. There 
have also been successes in the archives, an 
important department in Spanish libraries. 

These are a few of the records with which 
I am familiar. They could be duplicated many 


times in every detail. A Spanish newspaper 
said many years ago: ‘The regeneration of 
Spain must begin with the education of its 
women.” Slowly, for the last half century 
this has been going on. The success of one 
has served as an example and stimulus to 
others. The native pride of the Spaniard and 
the isolation of the country from the tourist 
routes have prevented recognition of the 
movement by foreigners. The revolution, it- 
self a product of the new education, will 
assuredly not repudiate the debt it owes to 
the idealism and the sacrifices which have 
certainly laid the foundation for Republican 
Spain. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION' 


By STEPHEN DUGGAN 


HE internationalism that characterized 
"ho Middle Ages and was embodied in 
the Holy Roman Empire and the Roman 
Catholic Church crumbled under the influ- 
ence of the two great movements of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. National states 
were gradually developed in England, France, 
Spain, and the Netherlands. Nationalism was 
sent flaming across Europe by the French 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic armies, result- 
ing in the final establishment of national 
states in Germany, Italy, and the Balkans. 
Finally the World War resurrected or estab- 
lished national states in Finland, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. Today the whole of Europe 
is divided into national states, subject peoples 
having disappeared with the overthrow of the 
Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, Romanoff, and 
Ottoman dynasties. Not only that, but western 
imperialism has developed nationalism among 
peoples who never knew it or understood it, 
among the yellow and brown races, among 
Chinese, Turks, Persians, and Indians; so that 
the whole of Asia is secthing with national- 
ism. Similarly in the western world, Canada 
has proclaimed herself practically an inde- 
pendent national state and among the Latin 
American peoples from Mexico to Argentina, 
nationalism is rampant. 

In other words, nationalism is not only the 
*An address delivered before the Fiftieth An- 
niversary Convention of the American Association 
of University Women, in Boston, April 10, 1931. 
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greatest political force in human affairs to- 
day, it is the greatest force, against which 
the spirit of internationalism has made but 
slight headway. It is so strong that it can pre- 
vent economic rationalization and maintain 
tariff frontiers destructive of the best interests 
of the nations themselves. It has become a 
religion so strong among its adherents as to 
displace or minimize in influence the religions 
formerly controlling the lives of peoples, as 
Mohammedanism among Turks, Buddhism 
among Chinese; and even rigid Brahminism 
in India has felt its potency. It is a question 
whether nationalism is not a stronger influ- 
ence among the Christian peoples than the 
Christian religion. It is strong among great 
states like France, Italy, and Germany, and 
even stronger among smaller and newer 
states like Poland and Finland. Even the 
Communists of Russia, professedly interna- 
tionalists, make constant appeals to the Rus- 
sian peoples to withstand any attempt upon 
the part of foreign nations to interfere in 
Russian affairs. Practically all these states re- 
sent the presence of minority populations 
within their boundaries, and the minority 
clauses imposed upon the new or enlarged 
states of Eastern Europe by the Peace Trea- 
ties are more honored in the breach than the 
observance. In all countries, not only interna- 
tionalists but fair-minded men and women 
who preach international cooperation as the 
only alternative to monarchy and the destruc- 
tion of civilization, are regarded with suspi- 
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cion by large numbers and in some countries 
by even the majority of their countrymen. 


—£ ARE concerned primarily today, 
WV however, with our own country. The 
first thing I think we ought to remember is 
that such a group as this, of intellectually- 
minded people who are really trying to under- 
stand this problem and in a nonpartisan spirit 
secking a solution, does not represent a cross 
section of the American people. I think, in 
fact, we represent a small minority of our 
people. A very large part of our people know 
nothing at all about the question. Another 
part who may know something about it are 
wholly indifferent to it. Of those who know 
and are not indifferent, a much larger part 
are made up of so-called hundred-per-cent 
Americans, who regard any approach toward 
a better understanding of the problems and 
difficulties of other peoples with a view to 
cooperation in their solution, as a negation of 
patriotism. With them, to believe that the 
Constitution is not perfect, or the flag never 
smirched, or that the Superior Court is not 
infallible, or our institutions not better than 
anybody else’s, is to be Bolshevik. 


HE second thing we must remember is, 
5 ips shall get nowhere unless we under- 
stand the fine elements in nationalism. In 
most of the things that go to make life bear- 
able from a material standpoint, the world is 
becoming standardized. The best elements of 
western civilization, such as public health 
and sanitation, personal hygiene, preventive 
medicine, public roads, and popular educa- 
tion, are being adopted everywhere. All these 
things are becoming international as a matter 
of necessity. Owing to discovery and inven- 
tion, the world has become too small to per- 
mit of variation with safety. Less valuable as- 
pects of western civilization, such as our 
dress, and recreations like motion pictures 
and jazz, are also becoming international. 


It is reasonable for every people to desire 
to hand on their spiritual heritage; nearly 
every people have their heritage of folk lore 
and folk song, their institutions which have 
served their fathers well. In most cases these 
aspects of race inheritance are free of un- 
worthy elements and are to be admired. And 
even when they are founded upon ill-will or 
a feeling of superiority toward other peoples, 
they are not to be condemned out of hand, 
but are to be studied in their origin and de- 
velopment so that an understanding of them 
will permit of fair criticism of their danger 
to international good will and peace. 


HE third thing I should like to empha- 
7 is the place of personal contact in 
understanding between peoples. If the repre- 
sentatives of a nation visiting another people 
are of an inferior kind, irreparable injury may 
result. That is the danger today of the hordes 
of semi-educated Americans flocking over 
Europe every summer, sometimes offending 
the most tender susceptibilities of the peoples 
with whom they come in contact. All the 
more reason that organizations made up of 
college people should try to secure the finest 
representative foreign peoples to visit us, and 
vice versa. In the college years of life most 
American students are open minded and 
ready to accept foreign students at their best. 
All the more reason that such foreign stu- 
dents should be unusually well-selected, typi- 
cal of the best of their country, adaptable to 
the new conditions to which they come, 
anxious to know the conditions and attitude 
towards life of the place to which they come, 
and to explain the problems and difficulties 
and peculiarities of their own country. It is, 
of course, unnecessary to emphasize that the 
same thing should be true of American stu- 
dents going to foreign universities. A friend- 
ly exchange of views between students of 
this calibre, who will in all probability be the 
leaders of affairs in their own country in the 
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coming years, and a learning of the condi- 
tions of life as the result of careful observa- 
tion and of mixing with all kinds of peo- 
ples, will go far to make such students fair 
interpreters to their own countrymen of the 
people among whom they have studied. 

Similarly a foreign professor, publicist, or 
statesman who embodies in himself the cul- 
ture and civilization of his people can have 
a marked influence upon the students to 
whom he speaks. For example, for such a man 
to hold a round-table conference and frank- 
ly answer questions upon the part of stu- 
dents as to the policies of his own country 
would give an opportunity to clear up doubts 
and misconceptions in an unequalled manner. 
For such a man to meet the teachers of an 
institution in faculty clubs and homes and in 
turn be enabled to ask questions concerning 
our policies and institutions would enable 
him to interpret us in his home country much 
better than he could by a mere visit. 


OURTH, the great majority of teachers and 
| | nee must remain at home and their 
education in international affairs must be ac- 
complished in other ways than by personal 
contact. It must be done largely via the cur- 
riculum. The extension of courses in inter- 
national affairs in our colleges during the 
past few years has been most gratifying. 
Sometimes these cover in a brief way the en- 
tire field of international relations ; sometimes 
only a few problems are considered in detail 
each semester. More could be done were the 


teachers in many branches of knowledge to 
feel the need of pointing out evil conse- 
quences of bad policies in their field, were 
the economist constantly to emphasize the 
dangers to good relations between countries 
arising from unfair tariff arrangements, were 
the publicist to strengthen the conviction of 
the evil results of race prejudice against for- 
eign peoples, were the historian constantly to 
point out the futility of arrangements, in- 
cluding treaties, made in an atmosphere of 
international hate, such as existed at the Ver- 
sailles conference. Nor is it only in curricular 
activity that true international understanding 
can be developed. The remarkable work of 
the greatest agency ever developed by man- 
kind to work for a more decent world in 
which to live—I mean the League of Na- 
tions—has been admirably portrayed in the 
Model Assemblies of the League of Nations 
that have been held in various parts of the 
country. The granting of a fellowship to pass 
the summer at Geneva and the Hague as the 
result of writing thoughtful and convincing 
essays on aspects of international relations is 
most stimulating. Debates between teams of 
foreign and American students have had ex- 
cellent results. The establishment of such an 
institution as the Junior Year Abroad under 
the kind of careful supervision given by the 
Smith College and Delaware groups has had 
most worth-while consequences. If time per- 
mitted, more could be said on this interesting 
and valuable subject, but enough has been 
outlined, I believe, to establish its importance. 
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INDIA’S CHALLENGE TO WESTERN 
EDUCATION 


Some Problems of Higher Education for Women in India 


By P. S. HARLEY AND E. Q. EDMUNDs 


2 ge education that shall equip man for 
a worthy human life is one that is de- 
signed first and foremost to produce a whole 
and complete personality, responsive and 
alert to every inkling after truth, to every 
whispering of beauty, and to every call of 
justice and of the needs of human fellow- 
ship.” 

This quotation from a journal of commer- 
cial training may serve as the keynote of this 
article on the higher education of women in 
India. It expresses exactly the ideal of true 
education which the best European universi- 
ties strive to attain, and we shall see how 
far this idea has been transferred to the uni- 
versities founded by the British government 
and by British missions in India. 

A few words as to the historical back- 
ground of education in India will make the 
present situation clear. In 1833, sixty years 
after the passage of the first act through the 
British Parliament regulating the constitution 
of the government of India, a famous min- 
ute, drawn up by Lord Macaulay, was placed 
on the statute book. This minute ruled that 
the funds granted by the government for edu- 
cational purposes should henceforward be de- 
voted, not to the fostering of Oriental learn- 
ing, but to the instruction of our Indian sub- 
jects in the English language and in western 
science. Macaulay considered that the English 
language gave the key to all true knowledge, 
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and was the only means of pursuing higher 
studies. The ancient religions, philosophies, 
and poetry of India and Arabia he ignored, 
and higher education in India became almost 
exclusively English. Macaulay said nothing 
about the education of women, for the wom- 
en’s movement had not yet begun in England. 

The development of the movements for 
the higher education of women in England 
and in India was almost simultaneous. In 
1848 the first women’s college was opened 
in London; in 1849 the Indian government 
established the Bethune College for Women 
in Calcutta. In 1879, Somerville College, Ox- 
ford, was founded; and in 1883 eight girls 
matriculated into the University of Bombay. 

In 1897 a few Englishwomen opened in 
Bombay the Missionary Scttlement for Uni- 
versity Women—a house where Indian gir! 
undergraduates could live while studying at 
Bombay University. Every effort was made to 
put before them the truths of Christianity 
during their residence in the house. This set- 
tlement, run on the same lines on which it 
was founded, is still the only institution in 
Bombay which approaches the idea of a resi- 
dential women’s college in England. 

Two women’s residential colleges were 
opened in Madras in 1914 and 1915, and 
today there are many women’s colleges 
throughout India. In 1926 there were 450 
women students in Bombay University, study- 
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ing such diverse subjects as arts, science, 
medicine, teaching, law, commerce, and agri- 
culture. 

Before saying anything further about the 
higher education of women in India, we 
must emphasize one point. India is a coun- 
try so enormous, so diverse in races, lan- 
guages, cultures, that no one thing can be 
said which will apply equally to the whole 
land. The linguistic survey gives 147 differ- 
ent vernacular languages, and in any of the 
chief cities throughout India there are at least 
six different communities (not including the 
European), each with its own religion and 
culture and habits of life, existing side by 
side. Besides these six (the Hindus, the Mo- 
hommedans, the Parsis, the Jews, the Indian 
Christians, and the Anglo-Indians), there are 
many smaller, equally different communities. 
Most of these communities will not sit at 
meals with each other, nor eat the same food. 
English is their only common language. This 
community system explains why it is so diff- 
cult for India as a whole to decide upon any 
one settled policy for herself. It also explains 
why anything we say about the whole of India 
can be contradicted in any particular part of 
India! For further information the student is 
referred to Sir Arthur Mayhew’s books on 
education in India. 


HE Indian girl student (at last we have 
hae the subject of our study!) 
comes, gencrally speaking, from the middle 
and lower classes of all communities of the 
population. The Brahmin caste of the Hindu 
community are the hereditary aristocracy of 
India, and have their own strong native cul- 
ture, which does not satisfactorily assimilate 
with western education. Moreover, the Brah- 
min girl regards English girls as ‘“‘uncivilized.”’ 

Among the middle and lower classes, how- 
ever, western education has unfortunately 
come to be regarded as a social asset. Those 
of low social status gain a higher one after 


a college education, and a university degree 
counts as a dowry for girls—an important 
consideration in poor Indian families, since 
marriage is by arrangement and not by choice. 
The average student, therefore, is studying 
not for the love of her work, but for the ma- 
terial advantages which she hopes to gain. 

Another characteristic of the Indian stu- 
dent is that on the whole she has already a 
semi-westernized outlook before entering col- 
lege. The middle and lower classes particular- 
ly, among whom is the shop-keeping class, 
have been flooded with cheap western books, 
furniture, films, and so on, and they have no 
background of Indian culture, as have the 
upper classes, to offset this. The student in- 
tends when she leaves college to enter further 
into westernized education as a teacher or 
doctor, or in some other profession. Her one 
real aim at college is to get through her ex- 
aminations, and to do this she studies her 
textbooks far into the night, often with the 
aid of cheap and bad translations bought in 
the bazaars. When she has passed her exam- 
inations, she will gain a paid post, and the 
required social status, and her object will 
have been attained. She places little value on 
intelligence, as intelligence does not help her 
to pass exams. There is a notable lack of 
buoyancy of spirit in the Indian girl student, 
compared with the typical college student of 
Europe or America, and this is not surprising 
when we consider the hard work, late hours, 
the poverty and sacrifices necessary for this 
type of student to get a degree. 

Primary and high school instruction in 
India is in the vernacular, with English 
as a compulsory subject. This is the crux of 
the difficulties in an Indian college. College 
teaching has to be given in English, for two 
reasons. In the first place, with so many dif- 
ferent vernaculars, many of them spoken side 
by side in the same district, it would be im- 
possible and impracticable to found enough 
vernacular universities to enable every student 
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to study in her own vernacular. Second, these 
vernaculars represent an eastern culture which 
has not adopted western thinking, and there- 
fore does not possess the actual words which 
are necessary in order to put before Indian 
students the ideas which western education 
has to express. In Gujerati, for example, there 
is no word for “‘science.’”” The English lan- 
guage is, moreover, the door to the culture 
of the West, and the most enlightened Indi- 
ans agree that English should remain the lan- 
guage of higher education. 

Nevertheless, English remains a foreign 
language. Much time has to be given to the 
actual study of the language, and the study 
of other subjects suffers in consequence. The 
Indian student is about two years behind the 
students of Europe in general knowledge, and 
because of this the first two years of college 
life in India are parallel to the last two years 
of school life in England. 

Faced with the necessity of pufsuing higher 
education in the English language, the callow 
student is further obliged to adopt an alien 
culture or to do without culture altogether. 
To absorb and sift a foreign culture demands 
a ripe intelligence and a preliminary culture 
of one’s own, and this the student of the 
lower and middle classes lacks. She has not 
the mental equipment of the higher-class 
girl, and as a result she gets mental indiges- 
tion. Perhaps more successful efforts might 
have been made from the beginning to adapt 
our western culture rather more carefully to 
Indian needs. The choice of textbooks for ex- 
aminations has often followed the course laid 
down for British universities. At the begin- 
ning of the twenticth century in England the 
trend of ideas lay in the direction of pro- 
nounced individualism and freedom from re- 
strictive bonds of every kind. In Indian uni- 
versities, accordingly, the prose works of 
Burke, Bentham, Mill, and the other philo- 
sophical radicals were studied. The Indian 


mind has had to assimilate writers who taught 
that government itself was a necessary evil, 
when it might have been better to educate 
a race of administrators who had studied at 
least the fundamentals of successful govern- 
ment. 

The mission colleges should perhaps give 
the most satisfactory form of education. The 
government education service does not always 
attract the best-qualified type of lecturer to 
India, as the rewards are greater in England 
for a man with a really good degree; but a 
first-class lecturer will often come to India if 
he has the missionary outlook. The mission 
staffs have to attain a traditional standard 
of language study, of knowledge of the re- 
ligions and cultures of their particular stu- 
dents, and of real love for India. They en- 
deavor to base their work on the development 
of the individual student, and not on the ap- 
plication of a system. This development of 
the personality of the individual distinguishes 
ideal Christianity from other religions, and 
is of immense value to India at present. All 
the recognized mission institutions, of course, 
receive grants from the government, which is 
fully in sympathy with their work. 


ESTERN education has had, perhaps, 

WV certain regrettable effects on the In- 
dian mind, and the extravagant hopes which 
were based on Macaulay’s minute have not 
been fulfilled. The study of English and of 
western science has to a large extent ousted 
the national cultures. The Indian mind is 
essentially religious and philosophical, rather 
than practical. Western education is not phi- 
losophical nor spiritual enough for the cul- 
tured type of Indian. Moreover, by impos- 
ing an alien culture, it has divorced educa- 
tion from religion and from the home. Mrs. 
Choksi, a brilliant Indian M.A., in Women 


*The reader is referred to The History of 
British India, by Roberts, Clarendon Press. 
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in Modern India: Fifteen Papers by Indian 
Women Writers says: 

Students could write a better English essay on 
Chaucer than on Tulsidas and Tukaram. 
Indian homes of educated people resembled third- 
rate English suburban lodgings, or, at their best, 
contained English period furniture ordered whole- 
sale from reputed English furniture-dealers. In- 
stead of national culture, language study occupied 
a disproportionate part of school and college life— 
English being studied for utilitarian purposes as 
the key of entrance to government service or to 
the professions. 


Hindu loyalty is exclusively to the home, 
and when education and the home are two 
conflicting factors, a disharmony of personal- 
ity has resulted. To the coherent Indian 
mind, three sets of values have been pre- 
sented, says Mrs. Choksi: that set of values 
taught in schools and colleges (i.e., the west- 
ern standards) ; that taught in usually illit- 
erate homes; and that faintly glimpsed as 
the ideal national culture behind the latter. 
This lack of coherence brings dissatisfaction 
and restlessness to the more intelligent, men- 
tal confusion and stagnation to the others. 

On the other hand, western education has 
not been sufficiently materialistic to lead In- 
dia to develop her own huge natural re- 
sources. The high-caste Brahmin sitting at 
the feet of the “guru” (the paid family 
priest), absorbing the philosophy, religion, 
and culture of ancient India, is not interested 
in the making of money for its own sake; 
and the middle and lower classes who really 
desire western education have not been al- 
lowed in a college curriculum to concentrate 
on the commercial aspect of life. 


HERE is a bright side to the picture, 
however. Fifteen years ago the cry in 
India was to imitate the West in everything. 
College education was swallowed whole and 
British administrators undoubtedly thought 


* Taraporewala and Sons, Bombay, 1929. 


they were giving India the best that could 
be given. But the very disquiet and excite- 
ment of the more intelligent minority of 
Indian students, under the stimulus of a for- 
eign culture which they could not assimilate 
properly with their own, has brought the 
growth of national consciousness and the 
spirit of criticism (and sometimes of con- 
demnation) which now makes them wish to 
throw off western education, or to modify it 
considerably. Their very individualistic ideals 
of democracy are due to the education which 
they condemn. In two recent college debates, 
one on the Joint Family System, and one on 
Marriage by Arrangement versus Marriage 
by Choice, the Indian girl students upheld 
the ancient systems, where a few years ago 
they would have voted strongly for the adop- 
tion of western customs. Their reasons may 
be interesting to you. The joint family sys- 
tem is the Hindu custom of a large family’s 
living together, father and mother, all the 
sons and their wives, and various other rela- 
tives in the same house. These college stu- 
dents said that the companionship of many 
children in such a household breeds many 
communal virtues, and that the help of sev- 
eral women in the upbringing of children 
was an advantage to the children. With re- 
gard to marriage by arrangement versus mar- 
riage by choice, their only experience of the 
latter is the standard of morality among the 
Europeans in India, where the white woman 
has nothing to do and may be bored, and di- 
vorce is therefore rather frequent. The stu- 
dents thought that marriage by arrangement 
gave better results. This growing spirit of 
criticism and of independent thought is an 
excellent thing, even though at first it leads 
to a too-violent swing back of the pendulum, 
and a rather bitter reaction, against western 
standards. 

Apart from education, a desire for re- 
form in social and political life has also 
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been stimulated, especially for reform in the 
position of women. Vistas of social thought 
and action have been opened up, and accu- 
rate and keen habits of thought have gradu- 
ally been developed. Women have gained 
individual achievements in creative and con- 
structive work in social, medical, educational, 
and political ficlds. Many Indian women, 
even from poor families, have been enabled 
through government scholarships to finish 
their education in British or American uni- 
versities. Women are on the Senates of Bom- 
bay and Madras Universitics. A Mohamme- 
dan university had a woman, the Begum of 
Bhopal, as chancellor, although Mohamme- 
dan women are particularly slow in coming 
out into the world. These women are of 
course the exception, rather than the rule. 

Western education has brought an inter- 
national (as well as a national) outlook to 
India. The Graduates’ Union, which is the 
Indian branch of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, has a large mem- 
bership throughout India. 

College education has also brought benefit 
to the individual Indian woman in the social 
intercourse and freedom it gives her. In a 


residential woman's college she may be living 


with women of a dozen different races and 
religions, whom she would never meet other- 
wise. The antagonism of the different com- 
munities is gradually being softened by this 
intercourse, and the spread of Christian ideals 
and outiook is also helping to bring a na- 
tional, rather than a communal, loyalty. 

It is a debatable question whether coeduca- 
tion is really beneficial in an Indian univer- 
sity. The Indian woman certainly has to meet 
men in a freer way than she otherwise would ; 
but the proportion of women to men is one 
to five. This means that in the social life of 
the college, the girls are swamped by the 
men, and they have not yet the independent 
spirit of the western girl, who can make a 
social life for herself. The Indian girl is shy, 


especially with men, by tradition and home 
training. She must not look a man directly 
in the face. Those who are bold enough to 
go out are thought far too bold by their own 
community. Therefore the girls have, per- 
haps, less chance of developing on the social 
side in a coeducational institution than they 
have in a women’s residential college. As 
public opinion regarding the position of 
women improves, however, this problem may 
solve itself. 


O RETURN finally to the quotation with 
"ll een we began, the aim of true western 
education is not to acquire knowledge, but 
to gain wisdom, to learn how to live. West- 
ern education in India has not always empha- 
sized this wisdom enough, while much im- 
portance has been attached to the acquiring 
of knowledge. 

Two outstanding experiments have been 
made by Indians themselves at educational 
reform on these lines, although the success 
of these experiments cannot be gauged yet. 
Professor Karve founded at Poona (Bombay 
Presidency), in 1916, the Indian Women’s 
University. This institution is a private ven- 
ture, offering higher education to women in 
the vernacular. It makes an appeal to high- 
caste Brahmin women who do not wish to 
come in contact with English culture. English 
is a compulsory second language for cultural 
and political reasons. Other compulsory sub- 
jects are psychology, child psychology, biol- 
ogy, sociology, history. In 1926, there were 
thirty-two students. All the disadvantages of 
vernacular education apply to this experi- 
ment, and the Bombay University Committee 
on Reforms reported: “The introduction of 
the vernaculars as media of instruction is not 
in the interests of the higher education of 
women.” 

Rabindranath Tagore has made an attempt 
at his foundation at Santiniketan to fuse the 
best in western and eastern cultures. He has 
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established a school and college, a women’s 
college, hostel, and research institute, schools 
of art and music, and an institute of rural re- 
construction. Here is to be found a fellow- 
ship of the cultured of all nationalities. 

The authentic voice of the rising woman- 
hood of India is heard in their own sugges- 
tion for an education that will meet the spe- 
cial problems of a woman’s life. The All 
India Women’s Conference on Social and 
Educational Reform, which has branches 
throughout India, is bringing forward a 
scheme and collecting money for an All India 
Women's College at Delhi, where a full di- 
ploma course can be taken in domestic 
science. Domestic science is hardly touched in 
the government and mission schools at pres- 
ent. For the upper-class girl it is not needed, 
as she gets her full training in her own home; 
but for the majority of Indian girls this will 
be a great development, and the progress of 
the scheme is being eagerly watched by those 
interested in education for Indian women. 


T IS easy to be pessimistic when consider- 
I ing the question of the adaptation of 
western education to suit the character of 
Indian women. Western education of the best 
kind has not always been given to India, and 
India has not always demanded the best. 
Then between West and East there is a very 
great dividing line of ideas and ideals which 
can be bridged only by a broad vision and 


by sympathy and understanding on both 
sides. Probably we shall have to begin by 
giving to India her own culture, and seeing 
that this is not confined to the upper classes, 
but that a true Indian education is made avail- 
able to every Indian. On that foundation, we 
can base a little real western education, with 
the latest scientific and hygienic approach to 
life. This latter is of special value to Indian 
women. The time is coming when Indian 
women will all be dissatisfied with their pres- 
ent furtive outings in closed carriages, the 
long life indoors with women friends only, 
and the narrow range of interests, and will 
want to substitute a healthy outdoor life, an 
active part in social, municipal, and national 
life, a greater knowledge of the world, travel, 
comradeship with men, equal respect in mar- 
riage. Women of the West can help Indian 
women immeasurably by presenting to them 
only what is best in this civilization of ours, 
by seeing that only the best books, the best 
films, the best people come to India at this 
time. By looking with detached eyes at our 
own civilization and our own Christianity, by 
eliminating from it all that is bad or second- 
rate, we may present to Indian women some- 
thing which is then worth adopting 


o° 


some- 
thing which can in no smallest way harm 
them, a civilization which shall truly “equip 
man for a worthy human life.” This is In- 
dia’s challenge to the women of the West 
today. 





DEMOCRACY WITH A DIFFERENCE 


A Summer Meeting of Scandinavian Workers and Students 


By SOPHIA ROEVER BARTH 


HE year 1930 in Norway was devoted 
Z. the memory of Norway's ancient 
glories and its patron Saint Olav. It was 
Saint Olav who, realizing what Christianity 
meant also in the way of educational and 
cultural opportunities for his people, went 
about their conversion with characteristic vik- 
ing energy and directness. At Hundorp in 
Gubransdalen nine hundred years ago a 
“Thing’’ assembled and “the great herse, Dal- 
Gubran, was baptised and his people accepted 
Christianity.” Today in this fertile valley 
there stands a folke hoiskoile, one of the 
numerous such scattered throughout Norway, 
whose purpose is to give the country youth 
education beyond the seventh grade, es- 
pecially in the old household arts—carving, 
weaving, and agriculture—and also a back- 
ground of national history and poetry. In 
the school grounds stands the granite shaft 
commemorating Olav’s triumph in Gubrans- 
dal. 


It was with characteristic insight that 
Signy Arctander, sociologist, statistician of 
the Norwegian government, author, chose this 
place for the fourth annual summer mecting 
in 1930 of Scandinavian working women, 
students, and others interested in sociology. 

These mectings have brought together a 
remarkable group of women, more diverse 
in background and outlook than in the sum- 
mer schools for women in industry of the 


United States. Of the 165 who attended the 


1930 summer meeting the largest single 
group were the women in industry, 55 in 
number. Occupations represented included 
the chemical industry, bookbinding, print- 
ing, the chocolate industry, shoemaking, tex- 
tile manufacture, knitting, garment-making, 
and the rubber and tobacco industries. 
Among the others, the housewives furnished 
the largest attendance, 41 all told, many of 
them women who had been in industry be- 
fore marriage. Office and commercial work- 
ers ranked next in numbers, followed by 
teachers. There were five house servants, a 
charwoman, five social workers, a nurse, a 
factory inspector, a librarian, two trade union 
leaders, a music student, and a student of 
medicine. 

One of the chief factors in the success of 
these summer meetings has been the practical 
idealism of Miss Arctander, whose pioneer 
work in social investigation in Norway has 
not always been pleasant to the smug, self- 
satisfied, comfortably-placed citizen. Miss 
Arctander’s address of welcome was signifi- 
cant of the whole movement of working 
women in the Scandinavian countries when 
she said: “We are here because we respect 
each the other’s work. Our program is such 
as to give intellectual stimulation, to gain 
refreshment from the contemplation of na- 
ture’s beauties, and for the inspiration which 
comes from common enjoyment and mutual 
respect.” 
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HE meeting continued for an entire 
Tae The program was excellently 
arranged. Lectures, outings into the beautiful 
country, visits to places of historic interest, 
tramps into the mountains, auto drives, a 
stop-over for a day en route home at beauti- 
ful Lillehammer on picturesque Lake Mjoe- 
sen where the group visited Maihaugen, the 
famous museum of the historic development 
of the Norweigian home—all contributed to 
make of the week a perfect vacation. 

At all the meetings, the interest mani- 
fested, the intelligent discussion among small 
groups, differences of opinion intelligently 
fought out, all indicated a cross-section of 
mental calibre of a high order. Every meeting 
began and ended with singing by the group. 
A teacher of singing came especially to lead 
this—to the Scandinavian an integral part of 
every meeting. 

The program of lectures included the 
widest range of subjects. One speaker 
sketched the history of the region where the 
meeting was held; others treated such varied 
subjects as social work, one of Norway's 
poets, Christianity and the labor movement, 
the joys of nature, and the reconstruction of 
young criminals. Each lecturer had achieved 
distinction in his or her field, and the talks 
ranged from the delightfully whimsical to 
the most serious and authoritative. 


N AMERICA when we speak of people of 
I the intellectual and socially dominating 
group as being able to meet those less favored 
in an easy manner, we say they are demo- 
cratic. This much-abused word as we interpret 
it, is not the term which would apply to the 
unrestrained intercourse which marked this 


meeting. There was a simple, genuine sin- 
cerity, a camaraderie, yet withal a respect 
based on the recognition and understanding 
of fundamental differences in birth and 
background, an indefinable something pay- 
ing its tribute to social distinctions, but, 


superimposed on that, an air of equality based 
on respect for the personality of each indi- 
vidual. It was my privilege to observe this 
repeatedly. 

During the Christmas holidays I had at- 
tended with Miss Arctander a meeting of 
Kamerat-Klubben, an organization which 
she and other college students interested in 
sociology had foundéd in her student days, 
to provide a practical as well as theoretical 
approach to their study of social problems. 
They went to the factories of Oslo, and the 
club, now twenty years old, was the result. 
It has its own building, a sturdy log house, 
one hundred years ago a farm house, now 
standing in the heart of the factory district. 
The meeting to which I was invited was a 
Christmas festival, with decorations and a 
tree, songs for the occasion, and the in- 
evitable coffee and cakes of every Norwegian 
women’s gathering. The membership ranged 
from five young girls just out of high school 
to a woman of seventy. The young girls 
were helping their mothers with household 
duties and the care of younger brothers and 
sisters, waiting until spring to take up their 
work as farmerettes, a new profession just 
developing in Norway for girls. In the at- 
mosphere of this gathering one saw the 
genesis of the confidence in Miss Arctander’s 
leadership which has made possible the suc- 
cess of the summer mectings. 

One club member at the summer meeting 
was seventy-year-old Anna W., forty years a 
factory worker. Since reaching the factory 
retirement age of sixty, and at sixty-five be- 
coming a government pensioner also, she 
has lived simply but comfortably, and in 
these ten years has read and studied. At 
the closing meeting at Hundorp her spon- 
taneous tribute to the leadership of Miss 
Arctander was one of the best talks of the 
evening. Witty, to the point, striking a seri- 
ous note she said: “To show our appreciation 
of what the club and such meetings as these 
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have done for us we must plan to carry on 
alone if need be, and help others to that 
which has been done for us.’ She closed with 


a quotation from one of Norway's poets. 


Only an inborn feeling of spiritual equality 
fostered in a congenial atmosphere could 
bring about such growth in a woman after 
her sixtieth birthday. It was most suggestive. 
Plus the spirit back of respect for each other's 
work, no doubt race homogencity and group 
homogeneity were big factors in the success 
of this more than experiment in adult educa- 
tion. But above all the personality of the 
leader, Miss Arctander, cannot be discounted. 

Speaking of plans for the summer of 
1931, 


Miss Arctander writes in a recent 


letter, “The long period of unemployment 
may make a meeting this summer a financial 
impossibility for many of the women, but we 
hope not, for these meetings seem to be the 
great adventures of their lives.’"? It was in- 
deed a great adventure for the American 
visitor also, for it was a glimpse into some- 
thing national, racial, sociological, a success- 
ful experiment in adult education, but more 
——a solution of at least one variable in the 
complex problem of human intercourse and 
understanding. 

*In a letter received since this article was writ- 
ten, Miss Arctander reports that a summer meeting 
was impossible this year, owing to widespread un- 
employment. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SPIRIT IN 
FRENCH EDUCATION 


By AUGUSTE DESCLOs 


HE rapid transformations that have been 
oa place since the beginning of the 
century in the conditions of life and the in- 
ternational relations of the world, from the 
political and economic point of view, have 
considerably broadened and complicated the 
task of the educator. Under the conditions 
that are now developing, to train a good 
citizen so as to enable him to play his part 
in the community and to serve his country 
worthily, it is no longer sufficient to teach 
him to know his own native land; he must 
be taught also to solve problems which have 
broadened out over the international field, or 
at least to approach those problems with 
intelligence and sympathy. 

Ignorance of others and of their mentality 
is the greatest enemy of the international 
spirit. Now to understand others one must 
endeavor to take up their point of view, 
to discover the origin of their desires and the 
motives of their actions. This needs intelli- 
gence, sympathy, and knowledge, all of which 
can be cultivated and help to cultivate one 
another. It appears, therefore, that the prob- 
lem of the organization of international 
solidarity is above all a question of education. 

The University of France, which comprises 
all the public institutions of teaching of every 
grade in the country, under the authority 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, could 
not help being particularly interested by a 
question of such momentous importance. Al! 


the more so that a considerable proportion 
of its teachers were enrolled in the army dur- 
ing the war and had found there a daily 
lesson well calculated to mature their con- 
victions. 

As soon as the hostilities ceased, the Uni- 
versity of France, therefore, set about open- 
ing the eyes of the rising generation on the 
problem of international solidarity. But it 
would be wrong to imagine that the object 
of the university was merely the study of 
the laws of international solidarity considered 
as an indispensable element of the solving 
of political problems. What the University 
of France undertook was to teach the noblest 
of all lessons that might be drawn from the 
subject: the great lesson of Peace. To teach 
the love of peace itself after so many be- 
reavements and sufferings appeared to the 
members of the university as a sacred obliga- 
tion and a sacred duty towards the dead to 
whom the promise had been so often made 
that their sacrifice should not be in vain. 

It was with that broadly human and ideal- 
istic object as well as with a very keen sense 
of the practical necessities of life that the 
University of France set out to introduce, not 
by preaching but through knowledge, in its 
national system of education, the elements 
capable of inspiring the feeling and initiat- 
ing the practice of that international! solidar- 
ity which will henceforth command and 
dominate the activities of civilized nations. 
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DISCUSSION of the efforts to cultivate 
A this spirit of internationalism in all 
the levels of French education would prove 
too extensive for the limits of a brief maga- 
zine article. Members of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women are doubtless 
already familiar with some aspects of the ex- 
traordinary extension of the relations of 
French universities with foreign countries 
since the war. Less well known are the ef- 
forts which have been made to develop the 
international spirit throughout the lower 
levels of education in France. 

In the elementary schools, which take the 
child to the age of thirteen, the object is to 
inculcate simple notions about international 
relations. The greatest care is taken to avoid 
promoting the hatred of foreign nations; on 
the contrary conscious effort is made to in- 
spire respect for other peoples. The school 
books are written in a spirit of great inter- 


national toleration; they have been pruned 
of everything which might tend to inspire 


an aggressive and unhealthy patriotism. In 
the training of elementary teachers, special 
attention is given to developing a broad in- 
ternational understanding, so that they may 
be prepared to give the children lessons in- 
spired by respect and gratitude for all the 
peoples who help to further the progress 
of mankind. 

In secondary education, the University of 
France has spared no pains to develop the 
understanding and practice of international 
solidarity, and the importance of this work 
will be appreciated when one remembers the 
place of secondary education in the French 
educational system. Secondary education com- 
prises what is called in America both the 
academies or preparatory schools and the col- 
leges. It is the system by which since the 
Middle Ages the country has trained the 
thought and character of its élite, the leading 
class, which is recruited from every section 
of the community and to which are entrusted 


its destinies. The secondary course of study 
extends over a period of seven years. It is 
given according to a curriculum drawn up by 
the Higher Council of Public Instruction, 
which is compulsory for every pupil with- 
out any option or alteration. 

The teaching of international solidarity 
finds a place in the curricula of three sub- 
ject-matters, history, geography, and modern- 
languages. To begin with, let us see some- 
thing of the instructions issued by the Minis- 
try of Education concerning the manner in 
which the subject matter of the curriculum 
should be understood and taught. First, as 
regards history: 

The object of historical science is to give men 
a knowledge of the past and an explanation of 
what they see around them. The scientific use of 
the teaching of history is therefore to show the 
young people the evolution of the human race 
from the age of cave-dwellers to the age of avia- 
tion, to show them how the nation to which they 
belong has been formed in the midst of a world 
with which that nation has ceaselessly carried out 
exchanges or been in conflict. . . . The history 
teacher will find many opportunities of inculcating 
the love of toleration as a necessary virtue by the 
very sight of the extreme perils that arise from 
religious or political divisions, perils that can be 
conjured by one remedy only: respect for the con- 
science of others. It cannot be conceived that a 
teacher of history should neglect to cultivate the 
national feeling. It is a very high and very delicate 
part of his task. He must set about to strengthen 
the natural love of the native land, but in France 
we cannot afford either to neglect the man in the 
Frenchman, or to diminish, for the apparent profit 
of France, the part of humanity. That is why in 
the curriculum of 1925, as in its predecessors, the 
history of France is bound up with universal his- 
tory. 

Now as to the teaching of geography: 

It should be borne in mind that the time given 
to the study of physical geography in the different 
countries should be brief. It cannot be omitted, 
because it forms the solid basis of the study of 
economic geography; but it is not the main object 
of the course, which is to present the principal 


nations and the great economic problems of the 
present time. 
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With reference to the study of Germany 
and Great Britain the Instructions state that 
this study— 


aims at giving the knowledge of the conditions 
of moral and social life of the two countries that 
we have at present the greatest interest in under- 
standing exactly. The teacher will make it his 
special object to reveal to his pupils the character, 
the ideas, the way of living of those two foreign 
peoples, the knowledge of which has an educa- 
tional value of the first order and cannot but take 
an important place in the program of modern 
studies. He will insist on the family habits, on the 
social sense, and the old political traditions of the 
English, on the puritanism, the spirit of discipline, 
the national pride of the Germans. He will point 
out the features that distinguish both of those 
from the French, the differences that might give 
rise to misunderstandings or to a tragical lack of 
understanding of the reality. 


As regards the teaching of foreign civiliza- 
tions, the Instructions lay down the nature 
of its object and scope: 


The texts to be given to the students should al- 
ways be studied from the point of view of their 
human quality, that is to say, with the object of 
finding there a precious document on the state 
of mind of a man or group of men, on a religious, 
political, or social movement. More than ever, and 
the reasons for it are obvious, to study Germany 
will be to study the Germans, to learn English will 
be to learn about the English and the English 
civilizations throughout the world. The same will 
be true of the languages and nations of the South. 


In the application of these precepts 
throughout the curriculum, we do not claim 
to make experts of the students on every 
point. But there is no question that the study 
of international solidarity as it is developed 
—in the courses in foreign literature, in his- 
tory, in modern languages, and in geography 
—will open the mind and broaden the view 
considerably. The students will be made 
aware of the diversity and magnitude of the 
problems set before them, of their inevitable 
reaction one upon the other, and above all 
that there cannot but be many ways of con- 
sidering them, many ways of varying points 


of view, and that the only fair and prudent 
line of approach towards the solutions of the 
problem lies in conciliating the differences 
and not in trying to force a one-sided issue. 


UT this theoretical study is not all: it is 
B completed by a series of activities out- 
side the classroom which add an element of 
immediate practical application to the lessons 
of the teachers. 

First, there is the system of international 
correspondence for which an office has been 
opened by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Through that office tens of thousands of 
French school boys and girls have been put 
in touch with boys and girls of foreign coun- 
tries and exchange letters with them. When 
that correspondence is properly supervised by 
the teachers it will serve to establish links be- 
tween classes and schools from one country 
to another and add an immediate illustration 
of the establishment of good and profitable 
international relationships to the teaching of 
the classroom. 

These contacts between countries are set up 
also by the practice now developing in France 
of the organization of school journeys. Every 
year during the holidays, parties of school 
boys and girls conducted by their teachers 
make a tour of a few weeks abroad. Some- 
times they are put up in an empty dormitory, 
sometimes they camp in the open. Very often 
in those camps there are parties of different 
nationalities. Last August for instance we 
gave accommodation in the Paris schools to 
about seven hundred school boys and girls 
of different nationalities. 

Still more profitable is the exchange of 
children between families from one country 
to another. Between France and England, for 
instance, the Office des Universités in Paris 
has set up an organization whereby French 
and English families are put in touch through 
the channel of the schools in both countries. 
The families are paired off two by two, with 
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due regard for social condition, habits, re- 
ligion, and the like, and arrangements are 
made to enable them to exchange children 
for the duration of the holidays. Sometimes 
the boys and girls exchanged spend half the 
holiday together in one family and the other 
half in the other; sometimes each child 
spends the whole of the time in the foreign 
family. The only expenses incurred are the 
costs of traveling, since the children ex- 
changed take one another’s place in the home 
and are considered and treated during their 
stay as one of the family. 

During the last ten years in which the sys- 
tem has been in operation, three thousand 


French families have been put in intimate 


contact with three thousand English families, 
and there has taken place between them an 
interchange of services which produces a 
lasting feeling of gratitude, regard, and 
friendship that is proof against any mis- 
understandings that mischief-makers might 
try to raise between the two countries. If the 
Office des Universités had the means to ex- 
tend the system all over the country as it 
would like to do, the results would be very 
deep and very far reaching. 

As it is, the Office des Universités has gone 
one step further and has tried to link up and 
pair off two by two the French and English 
secondary schools and to set up between them 
an interchange of students extending not only 
over the holidays but over part of the school 
year as well. Thus in addition to holiday 
months, the French school boys participate in 
the life of the English school for at least three 
months, while their place is taken in the 
French school and families by the English 
boys. This exchange is valued so highly by 
those who take part in it that in some cases 
the boys exchanged have formed in each 
school a club which generally undertakes to 
give the new boys exchanged a pleasant time 
during their stay, so as to promote and en- 
courage exchange. Here is a powerful means 


of developing the international spirit amongst 
the rising generation. 

A number of countries have made ar- 
rangements to send parties of senior school 
boys and girls to spend a year or more in a 
French lycée. These students are especially se- 
lected for their ability, and they are sent in 
charge of one of their teachers who remains 
with them and takes care of them during the 
whole of their stay. The boys are admitted 
into the French classes and take part in the 
regular work. So good is the result that very 
often they take the French examinations suc- 
cessfully before returning home. We have 
thus groups of Norwegians at Rouen, Danes 
at Nantes, Czechoslovaks at Dijon, Poles at 
Nancy, and Afghans at Michelet. These for- 
eign boys have shown themselves very worthy 
and successful ambassadors of their countries 
and have established strong links of friend- 
ship with the community of French boys 
among whom they have lived. 


HE exchange is not limited to the stu- 

dents. For a long time France has made 
arrangements with the neighboring countries 
by virtue of which the university students 
who are preparing to teach modern language 
can be admitted into the schools of those 
countries as assistant teachers. They receive 
a salary in cash or in kind sufficient to cover 
the cost of living. Their work consists in giv- 
ing lessons in conversation. The students of 
the foreign countries are also admitted to our 
lycées and constitute a living link with their 
country. 

The teachers themselves are exchanged. 
They are then put in charge of the regular 
teaching in the foreign school and have al! 
the responsibilities and privileges of the 
native teacher. They contribute to the life of 
the schoo! the benefit of a new pedagogical 
experience, a new and fresh way of thinking 
and interpreting life, and, better than any- 
one else, they are capable of explaining their 
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national point of view, as the curriculum de- 
sires. It is gratifying to say that for the first 
time an exchange of the kind has been ar- 
ranged between a French lycée and an Ameti- 
can college. I hope it will be followed by 
many others. 

These individual exchanges of teachers are 
supplemented by organized visits of groups. 
Two years ago, for instance, the Office Na- 
tional des Universités invited the English As- 
sociation of Headmasters of Secondary 
Schools to send a delegation of ten members 
to visit the Paris lycées, and last year the 
office sent a party of ten principals of girls 
lycées to visit the English schools. The dele- 
gates were able to collect valuable informa- 
tion and establish friendly relations with their 
colleagues. 

There is one fact which will demonstrate 
how far the French secondary teachers are 
inspired by the international spirit. It was 
their association which in 1919, immediate- 
ly after the war, took the initiative in sug- 
gesting to the similar associations of other 
countries that they unite in forming an in- 
ternational federation of secondary school 
teachers to study all the questions offering a 


common interest, and to develop interna- 
tional good feeling and understanding. Since 
then the Federation holds a yearly meeting 
which brings together a great number of 
teachers from every country and in which 
the French Association continues to play an 
important and leading part. 


UCH are some of the different activities 

by which the French educational authori- 
ties have shown their determination to con- 
tribute to the teaching and practice of in- 
ternational solidarity in the schools of France. 
By their number, their variety, they demon- 
strate in the most eloquent way that the Uni- 
versity of France has no wish to shut itself 
in from any foreign influence, but that it en- 
deavors on the contrary to promote to the 
best of its ability the study of foreign peoples 
and of their culture in a spirit of friendly 
cooperation. The University of France thus 
reverts to the universal character which in 
the Middle Ages was its glory, and so it con- 
tinues worthily its high tradition of devoted 
service to the progress of civilization by the 
spreading of the spirit of peace as well as 
the spreading of knowledge. 





BUILDING THE BRIDGE BETWEEN 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


By JOHANNA WILLICH! 


T WAS just one year ago that I sailed to 
America, looking forward to my experi- 
ences there, although somewhat uncertain as 
to my reception and work among foreigners. 
While writing these lines I am sailing back 
to Germany, and now the seemingly infinite 
blue ocean is to me no more a barrier between 
the continents, but is like a gorgeous bridge 
over which understanding and good will take 
their paths. 

As for my relations with the American 
people, I have realized the truth in Arnold 
Bennett’s word, “It is impossible to know 
a man better without liking him more.” 
This has been a most wonderful experi- 
ence throughout the last year when I was 
privileged, through the International Fed- 
eration of University Women, to exchange 
positions with an American and so to work 
in her place in a senior high school. 

If we believe that our age is to give up 
inimical rivalry for serious cooperation and 
friendly relations, the very place in which 
to forward these ideas is the high school. 
For at that age the pupils, having learned 
the elements of knowledge, are ready to 
study national life in literature, history, and 
geography, and then the teacher working 

*The author was one of the twenty-four teach- 
ers whose exchange was effected by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Interchange of Teachers of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. For further 


address Miss Valentine Chandor, 
62nd St., New York City. 


information 


Chairman, 137 E. 


in these subjects or starting a foreign lan- 
guage has his first great opportunity of mak- 
ing the youth conscious that we are all both 
children of an individual nation and mem- 
bers of mankind. 


We ought to understand more clearly that 
there is no contradiction between nationalism 
and internationalism. I firmly believe in na- 
tional differences and abilities as well as in 
certain tasks which may be set to one nation 
in particular, but I fully realize that our 
national duties do not end at the frontiers 
of our fatherlands; they are to be accom- 
plished in our contributions to the good of 
the world. What we need is not propaganda, 
which may be distinctly effective in times of 
hostility, but is not constant and is easily 
detrimental to its originators; we need sin- 
cere enlightenment, and teaching of historic 
facts, the understanding of the truth, the 
love of the good. And where on earth do 
we find a better place in which to meet these 
demands than in all those institutions where 
young folks are educated ? 

My experiences tell me that boys and girls 
of a high school are well fitted to accept 
international influence together with national 
education, provided that there is a friendly 
atmosphere toward the nation which is repre- 
sented by the exchange teacher, for without 
this condition she will not be able to work 
successfully during the months of the school 
year. 
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ORE than in the German language, the 
M pupils of my high schools in East 


St. Louis, Illinois, were interested in Ger- 
many herself and the conditions under which 
her people live. They were also keen about 
knowing what my impressions of America 
were, what I thought about her games, her 
youth, her colored people, et cetera. In an- 
swering these questions, I had constantly the 
opportunity of depicting German life and 
comparing it with what the pupils knew 
themselves. Such differences and their ex- 
planation, making “the other side” under- 
standable, were often the topic of a vivid 
discussion, and in it I myself learned to see 
how deeply German customs and ideas are 
rooted in history and tradition. Thus not only 
the pupils acquired new points of view. It 
would not have done to belittle the differ- 
ences in German and American thinking; on 
the contrary, to understand and appreciate 
them mutually was of great value along the 
lines of internationalism and human think- 
ing. I dare say that the youngsters them- 
selves sensed that, for throughout the year 
clubs and classes asked me to speak to them 
on various subjects, and history classes wished 
me to give them my German opinion of the 
World War and its causes after they had 
studied that subject. 

As I heard later, the boys and girls in 
their turn had watched me adjusting myself 
to their life, and occasionally they had been 
interested in even the expression of my face. 
They were also quite ready to study according 
to my ways of teaching, and a German Club 
enabled me to give the pupils a short survey 
of our history as far as was necessary to 
understand Germany’s present conditions. 
Thus, working together for one year and 


living everyday life with a foreigner of 
foreigners, appears to be one of the great and 
fine chances of international exchange. 


ATURALLY, this relationship was not 
N confined to the foreign teacher and 
her school. The principal, the faculty, the par- 
ents, and finally the whole community were 
concerned with this exchange. To it I became 
extremely and impersonally responsible. As 
American life offers many possibilities of 
giving talks, I had many opportunities— 
apart from my courses at night school and 
in the university extension work—of speak- 
ing before adults and describing our present 
conditions. Simply to give facts, dates, and 
figures meant to promote understanding of 
our difficulties, and I am happy to say that 
everywhere I met interest and the desire to 
“know better.” We have much to learn in 
order to do away with prejudice, to under- 
stand better, and to “like more.” The inter- 
national exchange of high school teachers 
seems well fitted to become a significant link 
in the chain of international relations and 
to forward good will among the nations. 

Personally, I am leaving America with the 
feeling of sincere gratitude for all the kind- 
ness and sympathy and friendship that I have 
gained within her borders. It is an over- 
whelming experience to find so far away 
from home people that are helpful and under- 
standing and live, after all, the same human 
life with its sufferings and pleasures as we 
do. In this way, if I may interpret a word 
of Goethe's, ‘going to all sides in the finite’ 
and sharing the life of a foreign nation means 
to feel as a small wave in the great stream 
of mankind and thus “coming near the in- 
finite.” 





FOREIGN STUDENTS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


By Bruce W. DICKSON 


EARLY ten thousand students, from 
N over one hundred different countries 
and dependencies, come each year to col- 
leges, universities, and professional schools 
in the United States. They are found in the 
majority of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country. Most of them, however, 
are concentrated in the larger university cen- 
ters like New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Berkeley. Large numbers are 
also found in state universitics in the Mid- 
dle West, especially Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. They come from all 
walks of life in their own countries. They 
range from representatives of the wild tribes 
of Africa to sons and daughters of wealthy 
merchants, educators, and statesmen. 

The significance of their presence here is 
likely to be overlooked by the casual ob- 
server, who dismisses them as ‘damned 
in the case of 
Asiatics. But this attitude is exceedingly 
superficial and unfair. Many of these visi- 


foreigners,” or “heathens” 


tors from other countries are excellent stu- 
dents and will take a leading part in the 
life of their countries when they return. To 
be sure, they are not all high-grade students, 
nor will they all be world leaders. There are 
always a few adventurers who do no good 
for themselves or anyone else. But one thing 
should be remembered: these students will 
all have their influence in moulding public 
opinion when they go back to their own 


countries. The treatment and impressions 


they receive here will determine in a large 
measure what that public opinion is to be. 
Americans who are at all interested in hav- 
ing a friendly world should keep this in 
mind. 

The majority of those who come are post- 
graduate students, or at least have had a 
college course in their own country before 
coming here. Last year 80 per cent of the 
foreign students in the University of Chi- 
cago were of graduate grade. There is a 
growing tendency, and we believe it is a 
good one, for students to have their under- 
graduate work in their own countries before 
coming here. If students take both their 
undergraduate and graduate work here, it is 
very expensive, and furthermore the student 
loses connection with his own country and 
finds himself somewhat out of place when 
he returns home. 

The foreign students—in the University 
of Chicago, at least—have had their full 
share of scholarships and fellowships, as well 
as other academic honors. At the last Uni- 
versity convocation, of the twenty-five gradu- 
ate students in science who were elected to 
membership in the honorary society Sigma 
Xi, seven were students of foreign coun- 
tries. This is especially significant, since for- 
eign students make up only about one- 
twentieth of the entire university enrollment. 

We are often asked how these students 
are supported. While I have no accurate 
statistics on this subject, I think it is safe to 














say that the majority are private students; 
that is, they, or their families, pay their ex- 
penses. Many, however, are sent by some 
institution or foundation, and some are gov- 
ernment students. 


r CONSIDERING the special problems and 


conditions of foreign students, we have 
to think of them in different groupings. 
They all have certain problems in common, 


such as language difficulties, change of en- 
vironment, food, and customs. But some 
groups, like those coming from the Oriental 
countries, have problems not shared by the 
Europeans, Latin Americans, and others. To 
those who happen to be yellow, brown, or 
black, race prejudice is without a doubt the 
greatest difficulty that they have to face, and 
in most cases it is unexpected. They are dis- 
criminated against by restaurants, boarding- 
houses, theatres, barber-shops, street cars, 
and sometimes, I think, even by churches. 
Indian students are often taken for Negroes 
and treated accordingly. One such student 
was turned away from a theatre and came 
to me in great indignation. I tried to ex- 
plain to him the basis of race prejudice, and 
advised him to wear his turban and try 
again. There was no further trouble on that 
score. A student from Nigeria, when he 
tried to get breakfast in a local restaurant 
soon after his arrival, was refused admission 
and told that if he would go to the kitchen 
he might be fed there. The housing problem 
also offers difficulties. The Housing Section 
at the University of Chicago was obliged to 
ask whether rooms listed would be available 
to foreigners, because so many Chinese stu- 
dents, when sent to look at rooms listed for 
rent, were met with the announcement that 
the rooms were already taken. Experiences 
such as these are a great blow to those who 
have never before thought of their color as 
a handicap. 


An enumeration of the various difficulties 
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encountered by a student from the time he 
decides to come to this country to the time 
when he returns home will show the odds 
against which the foreign student works. In 
order to secure admission to this country as a 
student, he must first apply for admission to a 
recognized college or university. He presents 
his application to the university examiner 
with certified credentials showing in detail 
the courses of study which he has already 
pursued. If his application and credentials are 
satisfactory to the examiner, he is given a 
statement to that effect. This statement is 
given to the American consul in his country, 
who issues to him his passport, provided he 
can give sufficient evidence of good health, 
financial support, good conduct, and sincerity 
of intentions, and provided his statement 
gives evidence that his English is sufficient to 
enable him to study with benefit to himself. 
Failure on the consul’s part to check up on 
these requirements may mean disaster to the 
student later. Two Chinese students who 
could not speak English were somehow al- 
lowed to pass through the consul’s office and 
reach the University of Chicago. Of course 
they were unable to carry on any studies 
there, and this put them in difficulties with 
the immigration officials. They were obliged 
to take private lessons in English for almost 
a year, and then were finally entered in one 
of the small colleges near Chicago. 

The long sea voyage, with its strange 
experiences and surroundings, the treatment 
which the prospective student receives at the 
hands of both passengers and crew, to say 
nothing of sea-sickness, is often sufficient to 
make him lonely and despondent. On arriv- 
ing at the port of entry, he encounters the 
red tape of the immigration officer. As re- 
ported by the students themselves, they are 
often held up for days and even wecks for 
what seem very trivial reasons, which, if 
reasons at all, should have been cleared up 
before the student was allowed to sail. Then 
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with the first experience in the strange for- 
eign city, where everything looks different, 
where the customs are different, the food is 
different, and the people themselves seem dif- 
ferent, the student is likely to find himself 
completely disheartened, unless he has an 
extremely good sense of humor. 

In traveling to the college or the univer- 
sity he also has varied and sometimes un- 
pleasant experiences. If he happens to be 
yellow, black, or brown, he has all the back- 
ground of race prejudice in this country to 
combat. On arriving in the college town, he 
has the problem of securing a place to live 
and eat, which is not always easy, and the 
difficulties of following out the machinery 
of registration. He is often looked upon as 
a curiosity, especially in the small college 
town. All the time his English, which he 
thought perfect, proves to be inadequate. 
There are also personal and economic diffi- 
culties. The high rate of exchange may seri- 
ously deplete his funds, and prices are higher 
than he had anticipated. Consequently his 
money does not last as long as he had ex- 
pected. As a result he finds it necessary to 
secure some part-time employment in order 
to carry him through. We have had to raise 
money to send four different students home 
because their funds were insufficient, and 
they were unable to secure employment. This 
past year the financial problem has been es- 
pecially hard for many students. 

The question of health plays a great part 
in the success or failure of the student’s stay 
here. The difference in climatic and other 
conditions make it very easy for him to fall 
a victim to various ills. The way he meets 
these experiences determines in a large meas- 
ure the value of his stay, and also his atti- 
tude when he returns home. 

A summary of the difficulties met by for- 
eign students was made by a group of the 
students themselves in a recent study on this 
subject. The particular difficulties encoun- 


tered by members of this group were listed 
as follows: race prejudice, language handi- 
cap, social isolation, feeling of being lost, 
cold reception, disrespect, superficiality in 
friendship and hospitality, loneliness, finan- 
cial difficulties, provincialism, the immigra- 
tion laws, misunderstanding, difficulty in get- 
ting jobs, lack of kind-heartedness, ignor- 
ance on the part of Americans of other 
peoples’ cultures, insincerity, indifference to 
religion, imperialism, materialism, unchris- 
tian missionaries, misrepresentation of other 
nations, lack of culture, lack of liberty, lack 
of law and order, political corruption. This 
is a long list of indictments and represents 
the dark side of the picture. 

When these same students enumerated the 
things they most appreciated outside their 
college and university work, it was evident 
that their points of view were not all the 
same. Various individuals had found satis- 
faction in good friendship, association with 
the best elements in American society, look- 
ing at virtues rather than shortcomings, edu- 
cational opportunities, and fair treatment. 
Other items which some found reason to 
praise were political freedom, Christian in- 
fluence, goodness of American people, pro- 
gressive spirit in national life, kindness, 
American efficiency, hospitality, democracy, 
freedom, self-respect, and political rights. 
These statements were made by students from 
Oriental countries, but most of them would 
perhaps be true of other students as well. 


HAT do these students get out of their 

WV stay in America? In the first place, 
when given the opportunity they get a new 
insight into American life and also in some 
into the life of other countries 
through association with other foreign stu- 
dents whom they meet here. The give and 
take between different nationalities has been 
greatly furthered by the international house 
movement, started in New York and now 


measure 
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successfully functioning in New York, Berke- 
ley, and Chicago. The new International 
House at Chicago, to be opened next sum- 
mer, will house five hundred students. 

Other advantages which foreign students 
enjoy here are better equipment and perhaps 
better qualified teachers. The association with 
scholars in their fields is a great inspiration. 
Further, they get a broad political view of 
the world and learn some lessons regarding 
provincialism and narrowness which will be 
useful when they return home. 

Their stay here is not a one-sided affair, 
for these students make a contribution to 
American life which must not be overlooked. 
Americans can receive a liberal education in 
foreign affairs by associating with students 
from abroad on the give-and-take basis. The 
average American knows very little about 
geography and actual conditions in foreign 
countries and is liable to get a distorted view 
by reading hastily written books by half- 
baked authors. These students bring us first- 
hand information about their countries, their 
people, their culture, their folklore. The po- 
litical and economic conditions and situa- 
tions can be clarified by students specializing 
in these particular fields. A greater insight 
into the various religions of the world can 
be given by representatives of these religions. 
This would be especially valuable for church 
groups. 

Intelligent Americans can help to make 
the stay of foreign students in our country 
much more pleasant and profitable. First of 
all, let us adopt a sane attitude toward them, 
not treating them as curiosities or inferiors, 
but accepting them as fellow human beings 


who have a contribution to make to the 
world. This attitude may be expressed in a 
number of concrete ways. For instance, in- 
vite the students to a tea or a dinner in your 
home; but first arrange to meet them in ad- 
vance so that the invitation may be given 
and accepted first hand. Invite them to din- 
ners in clubs, churches, et cetera. Invite them 
to speak to various groups, but do not play 
up too much the things that are curious to 
us, such as dress, for most students do not 
enjoy being placed on exhibition. In all these 
relationships it should be made clear to the 
student that your interest is purely friendly, 
and that you have no ulterior motive. I re- 
member the quite justifiable indignation of a 
group of foreign students who were invited 
to a home for a social evening, and then were 
obliged to listen to a long lecture by their 
hostess on some religious cult. 

I believe these students have immense po- 
tentialities for helping to solve some of the 
great problems of securing understanding 
and good will between nations. They will 
be ambassadors of good will or of hate. Let 
us see to it that their stay here is of such a 
nature as to make them ambassadors of peace. 
Today when there is so much friction, 
jealousy, and suspicion we need to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity for the promo- 
tion of better understanding between this 
country and foreign countries, and also be- 
tween the representatives of all of the coun- 
tries. Here is a laboratory with potential 
leaders and moulders of public opinion. Let 
us not look upon each other with suspicion, 
hatred, and prejudice, but let us try to under- 
stand and appreciate each other. 





FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR THE 
YEAR 1932/33 


HE fellowships for 1932-33 for which 
wee should be made to the 
American Association of University Women 
are listed below. Complete information re- 


garding these fellowships is given in a leaflet, 


Fellowship Announcement, which may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fellow- 
ship—Opening to American women, holding the 
Ph.D. or D.Sc. degree, or having an equivalent 
preparation, who give promise of distinction. This 
fellowship is in effect two fellowships, one or the 
other (not both) to be awarded each year: 

1. A $1,200 fellowship for research only. 

2. A docentship of $1,500, the holder of which 
shall have arranged to combine research with 
the giving of one or more courses of lectures 
in the university in which she resides. 


A.A.U.W. European Fellowship— Open to 
American women who have completed all the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree, with the possible 
exception of the dissertation, and who give prom- 
ise of distinction. For study in Europe. $1,500. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship— Open _ to 
women having a degree in arts, science, or litera- 
ture, and showing promise of distinction. $1,500. 


Latin-American Fellowship—Open to women 
who are nationals of the Latin-American republics, 
at least twenty-one years of age, having the equiva- 
lent of a college education in the universities or 
best normal schools of their countries, and a suf- 
ficient knowledge of English to study in this 
country profitably. For study in the 
United States in preparation for some form of 
public service. $1,500. 


advanced 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship— Open 
to members of associations belonging to the In- 
ternational Federation of University Women. For 
research at an approved university or institution 
in some country other than that of the holder. 
$1,500. 


Northwest Central Sectional Fellowship— 
Open to women from any section of this country 


who have completed at least one year of graduate 
work in arts, science, or literature; all qualifica- 
tions being equal, preference will be given to a 
candidate from the Northwest Central Section. For 
study in science, literature, or arts. $1,500. 


Boston Alumnz Fellowship—Open to gradu- 
ates of approved colleges for constructive work, 
not merely general culture. $1,000. 


Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship—For graduate 


work in medicine or mental science. $1,000. 


Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship— Open 
to British women of graduate standing, for gradu- 
ate study in American colleges or universities. 
$2,000. 

International Senior Fellowship— (Offered 
by the Federation of University 
Women.) Open to members of associations be- 
longing to the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, preferably not more than forty- 


International 


five years of age, who have done independent 
research. For research in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, and biological sciences (includ- 
ing physiology and pathology), in some country 
other than that of the holder. £250. 


International Residential Scholarship at 
Crosby Hall—(Offered by the British Federation 
of University Women.) Open to members of as- 
sociations belonging to the International Federation 
of University Women. For research or other post- 
graduate work in science or arts in London, the 
holder to be in residence at Crosby Hall. £100. 


Spanish Fellowship—The award of this fel- 
lowship for 1932-33 is not certain, but it is prob- 
able that it will be offered. Open to members of 
associations belong to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, having sufficient 
knowledge of Spanish for work in Spain. For ad- 
vanced study or research in science, history, phi- 
losophy, literature, or art, in Spain. 4,000 pesetas. 


Swiss Fellowship in Arts—Open to members 
of associations belonging to the International Fed- 
eration of University Women. For research in the 
arts, in Switzerland. Further particulars to be an- 
nounced later. 4,000 Swiss francs. 





NEWS OF THE COLLEGES 


WIDENING HORIZONS 


Dulce et decorum est in this international 
number to open our department with a note 
on the world outlook in the colleges. The 
educational page of the Sunday New York 
Times of July 19 published an article on 
this subject by James T. Shotwell, professor 
of history in Columbia University, from 
which we quote: 


The World Peace Foundation has just com- 
pleted a survey of the courses in the undergradu- 
ate colleges of the country which deal with in- 
ternational and world affairs. The returns will be 
surprising to the general reader as well as to the 
college world. There are in the present offering in 
undergraduate instruction more than 3,700 semes- 
ter courses which deal with international affairs 
in some aspect or other... . There are practically 
no colleges of undergraduate instruction in the en- 
tire country which do not give some course or 
courses in international affairs. The major excep- 
tions are seven technical schools and four theologi- 
cal colleges. If we add to this survey the courses 
given in post-graduate universities, this impressive 
showing becomes still more significant. For it will 
probably be found that graduate instruction has 
been proportionately more shifted from its ancient 
mooring by the new emphasis on international 
problems than is the case in the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

The full significance of these facts only becomes 
apparent when one recalls that a generation ago 
courses dealing with international affairs hardly 
figured at all in undergraduate instruction in 
American colleges, and that in the graduate fac- 
ulties they could almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand... . 

All reservations outlook 
which is registered here, a change in perspective 
like that which 


made, it is a new 


occurred when the Renaissance 


brought the study of the cultures of Greece and 
Rome to rival the mediaeval disciplines of theol- 
ogy and philosophy. This time the horizon has 
widened to include, not the nations of the redis- 
covered past, but those of the contemporary world. 


That this growing interest in the world we 
live in extends to our neighbors on the south 
is shown by a report of the Pan American 
Union on college and university courses in the 
United States dealing with Latin America. 
According to the Pan American Union, before 
1895 no institution of higher learning in this 
country considered Latin American affairs 
sufficiently important to justify a course de- 
voted to a subject in that field. The Univer- 
sity of California in that year established a 
pioneer course on Latin American History 
and Institutions. From this slender beginning, 
interest in the field has increased until last 
year 434 courses were found dealing with 
Latin America, offered in 209 colleges and 
universities in the United States. In spite of 
the utilitarian motive which fostered 
interest in our Latin American neighbors, the 


has 


great majority of these courses were con- 
cerned with history and literature, rather than 
with trade relations. 

We in this country have always called the 
oriental inscrutable. Considering how little we 
have attempted to understand his background 
it is small wonder that we are inclined to 
regard the individual as beyond our powers 
of comprehension. As an agency to foster 
interest in Japanese culture—and so to de- 
velop a bridge of understanding between the 


people of this country and Japan—-the Japa. 
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nese Culture Center of America was founded 
in Tokyo three years ago, and an affiliated 
group has been organized in the United 
States. As a result of the Culture Center’s 
efforts, a collection of about 10,000 Japanese 
books has been presented to Columbia Uni- 
versity as one step in developing an Institute 
of Japanese Studies at the university. Pro- 
fessor Paul Monroe, whose article on eastern 
and western outcomes of education appears in 
this number of the JOURNAL, is a member of 
the Columbia University Committee for the 
Institute of Japanese Study. 

Professor Monroe discusses the failure of 
occidental education as exemplified in Chinese 
students when they return from the United 
States. Both 


verdicts on 


favorable and _ unfavorable 
American education for the 
Chinese were cited by Chih Meng, associate 
director of China Institute in America, in an 
article in the March News Bulletin of the 
This 


writer belicves that the education of Chinese 


Institute of International Education. 
students in America has gone through an ex- 
perimental period, and that today, with a 


better understanding of what America has 


to offer, Chinese students come better pre- 
pared to profit by their experience here. He 


also reminds us that the nationalistic spirit 
and the Chinese renaissance have inspired 
new confidence in China’s own culture, and 
a more critical attitude toward what the Oc- 
cident has to offer. Whatever the cause, the 
number of Chinese students in this country 
has declined. In 1924 there were over 1,800 
Chinese students in our universities and col- 
leges. In 1929-30 the number had fallen to 
1,263. Of these, 161 were women. 


THE STUDENT TAKES A HAND 


Everywhere students are taking a more ac- 
tive part in the direction of their own educa- 
tion, sitting on, or cooperating with, faculty 
councils and curriculum committees. One of 
the latest examples is the report of the Stu- 


dent Curriculum Committee at Northwestern 
University, presented to the faculty Curricu- 
lum Committee last June. 

The June number of Norihwestern Alumni 
News tells us that the organization of the 
Student Committee of Thirteen was in an- 
swer to a challenge tossed to the students 
by Dean Hibbard in a chapel talk in which 
he questioned the sincerity of the interest of 
the students in their own education and 
pointed out their responsibility for sharing 
in its betterment. The result was the immedi- 
ate organization of the student committee for 
investigation into the general scheme of edu- 
cation of the college. The Alumni News com- 
ments as follows: 


The report is brief, dignified, conservative. The 
committee has intelligently and sanely considered 
student needs, student ambitions, student opinion, 
and then has concentrated on some half-dozen or 
so problems of educational reform which seem 
most needful of immediate revision and considera- 
tion. ... The high lights of the report include the 
following recommendations: 

1. That the programs of study for the first two 
years remain substantially the same as at present, 
required courses serving the student to lay a 
fundamental basis on which to build his future 
study. 

2. That the passing of an anticipatory examina- 
tion in any required course should free the student 
from the requirement. 

3. That in the last intensive and 
individual study in some chosen field in lieu of 
the present requirements of one major and two 
minors, or two majors, should be open to students 
who during their first or second years have at least 
taken an introductory course acquainting them with 
the subject matter to be pursued. 


two years 


4. That the present system of qualifying for a 
degree be retained for those students who prove 
themselves incapable of satisfactorily meeting the 
standards required to continue such individual 
work. 

5. That satisfactory completion of individual 
work be determined by a comprehensive examina- 
tion given at the end of two years’ study of the 
field of major interest, or in special cases by the 
substitution of a thesis for the comprehensive ex- 
amination. 
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6. That during the first two years for all stu- 
dents, or during the full four years for those stu- 
dents preferring to continue under the existing 
system, the present advisory system be continued, 
but that it be extended and improved; and that a 
new advisory system be devised for those students 
pursuing individual study to aid them in their 
specialization. 

7. That a three-grade system be adopted, indica- 
tive of failure, passing, and honor. 

8. That for students pursuing individual work, 
compulsory attendance in that field be abolished, 
and that the privilege of unlimited absence be 
granted all undergraduates above the rank of fresh- 
men meeting a given scholastic requirement. 

9. That the alumni be solicited for their opinion 
and advice regarding present curricula and the 
educational system and the possibilities of educa- 
tional reform in the college. 

10. That periodic expression of student opinion 
upon educational policies through such mediums 
as this committee be encouraged in the future, 
allowing requests from the student body for 
changes in curricula and educational methods. 


“The report of the committee has met with 
approval and commendation from all sides,” 
continues the News. 


At Holyoke also the students have mani- 
fested a definite and creative interest in the 
academic side of their college life. They have 
initiated what promises to be an annual inter- 
college scientific conference for the students 


of the Connecticut Valley colleges. The 
Mount Holyoke Alumna Quarterly of Au- 
gust, 1931, says of it: 


The original idea of an intercollegiate scientific 
meeting carried out in the manner of national 
scientific societies seemed too ambitious a plan to 
be achieved in the time available, so the first meet- 
ing held in April, 1930, was a purely intra-college 
scientific day. The students from the scientific de- 
partments of Mount Holyoke presented by report 
and demonstration the work going on within the 
college. 

This meeting so successfully aroused student in- 
terest in scientific study that it was thought worth 
while to attempt the more ambitious program of 
a genuine intercollegiate scientific conference, 
which was most successfully carried out at Mount 
Holyoke last April. . . . Not only did the com- 


mittee have to be responsible for the reports and 
exhibits of the Mount Holyoke students, but, also, 
they had to arouse the interest of the students 
of the neighboring colleges, coordinate the plans 
of the various groups, and organize them into a 
unified program, to arrange for a speaker who 
would appeal to the group as a whole, and pro- 
vide suitable entertainment for all guests. The task 
of planning a program which would include 
demonstrations and reports from nine scientific de- 
partments of six different colleges in the short 
space of one morning and one afternoon was not 
a simple one. Yet when the day came there was 
a scheduled time for each thing, and, more remark- 
able still, each section proceeded according to the 
schedule. . . . The visiting delegates felt that it 
had been a most profitable conference and were 
eager to carry on the plan in the succeeding years. 


The invitation of the Connecticut College 
for Women was accepted for 1932. 


COLLEGE DRAMATICS COME OF AGE 


What will be the effect on the drama of 
its academic relations would be an interesting 
study for those with leisure and ability to 
make it. Certainly the drama is taking a more 
important place among collegiate studies, in- 
stead of being, as some of us remember it, 
the amusement for students’ leisure hours 
which the faculty attended and applauded in 
somewhat the same kindly mood that grown- 
ups bring to children’s charades. Today, it 
is Drama, with a capital D, and ranks with 
music and painting—all of them, by the 
way, newcomers to the academic curriculum. 
Recognition of the maturity of college dra- 
matics was evident at the Little Theatre Con- 
ference held in June under the auspices of 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, when directors of outstanding little 
theatres and university theatres of the coun- 
try met to consider the common problems of 
the non-commercial theatre in America. 

The latest academic theatre is a gift of 
Mrs. Edward Bok to Rollins College, in 
Winter Park, Florida. It will be named the 
Annie Russell Theatre and will be directed 
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by Annie Russell herself, who is a resident 
of Winter Park. 

The Radcliffe Quarterly for July describes 
the new Cambridge School of the Drama, 
which in a measure takes the place of the 
famous English 47, Professor George Baker’s 
course in play-writing. The Cambridge School 
is only unofficially connected with Harvard 
and Radcliffe. Three-quarters of the enroll- 
ment for each course is for their students, the 
remaining quarter for a selected group of out- 
siders. To enroll in it one must have marks 
above reproach, and undergraduates are ad- 
vised ta take only one course. The school 
hopes eventually to be adopted by Harvard 
and to become a graduate school. In the 
meantime it is finding some compensations 
in its freedom from restrictions. It offers 
three courses; one in Elementary Playwriting, 
one in Play Production, and one in the Con- 
temporary Theatre and Its Backgrounds. To 
quote the Ouzarterly: 


No one watching and listening to their dreams 
can doubt that the instigators of the Cambridge 
School of Drama are starting something which will 
be fruitru! of practical new ideas. Its increasing 
success makes it certain that before long each year’s 
fifty members, increasing in number no doubt, as 
opportunity makes this possible, will disseminate 
these ideas not only in Broadway, but also in local 
groups, community theaters, centers needing some- 
thing fair and lovely, something more sincere and 
fine than is to be found in the appalling collection 
of plays on the open market. 

The University of Minnesota has formed 
some such alliance with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, which gave its winter 
series of sixteen symphony concerts last year 
in the Cyrus Northrup Memorial Auditor- 
ium, belonging to the University. The 
Alumni Weekly (June, 1931) stated that it 
was the first time in history that ‘‘a major 
orchestra had become affiliated with a uni- 
versity and presented its program upon a 
college campus.” 

ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON 
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EDITORIALS 


BLAZING NEW TRAILS 


Women, they say, are blazing no new 
trails in the matter of occupations—just 
sticking to such time-honored vocations as 
teaching and clerical work. 

If you are discouraged by such reports— 
read the last Bulletin of the Society of 
Woman Geographers. But don’t read it if 
you believe that woman’s place is in the home. 
For every one of these women is engaged 
(to say actively engaged is to put it mildly) 
in “going to and fro in the earth, and walk- 
ing up and down in it.” But unlike their 
Satanic predecessor, they must, as a requisite 
for membership in the Society of Woman 
Geographers, bring back from their wander- 
ings something of use to their fellow men, 
some contribution to the sum total of our 
knowledge of the world we live in and the 
people who inhabit it. 

On the face of it, the Bulletin is a matter- 
of-fact enough publication. Why bother to 
read a list of the members of a woman’s 
organization and an account, however brief, 
of the activities of cach for the previous 
year? But what activities !— 

Many of the names of the Society’s roster 
are familiar. There is Delia Akeley, who has 
been exploring Africa, off and on, for 
twenty-five years. During one of her expedi- 
tions (as the Bulletin reports) Mrs. Akeley 
traveled alone with her bearers from the 
Indian Ocean up the Tana River in dug-out 
canoes, crossing the unexplored desert coun- 
try between the Tana and Abyssinia by camel 


34 


and caravan, and making a collection of ani- 
mals for the Brooklyn Museum. 

Malvina Hoffman, whose anthropological 
sculpture is world-renowned, reports that she 
is about to embark on a three-year trip around 
the world to study the different races. She 
will reproduce one hundred and fifty types 
of the living races of man and make one great 
bronze symbolic group, “The Three Main 
Races of Mankind,” for the Field Museum 
of Chicago. 

Gloria E. Hollister has been exploring the 
depths of the sea with the Bermuda Oceano- 
graphic Expedition. Sealed in a steel ball, she 
was lowered beneath the waves, and through 
a glass porthole observed the undersea life 
(incidentally making the undersea diving 
record for women). Her discovery of a proc- 
ess by which fish may be made absolutely 
transparent with every bone visible has com- 
pletely revolutionized the study of marine life. 

Last year, after returning from a trip to 
the Admiralty Islands, Margaret Mead 
brought out her book, Growing Up in New 
Guinea, and she has now gone back to New 
Guinea for a two-years’ study of the natives. 

Blair Niles, besides her books on Devil's 
Island, has been writing about the headhunt- 
ing Dyaks of Borneo—a chapter in a forth- 
coming volume for girls to which ten women 
explorers contribute—and plans a trip to 
Guatemala to study the Indian population. 

Harriet Chalmers Adams attended the 


coronation of Emperor Haile Selasse I, in 
Addés Ababa. 
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Grace Thompson Seton reports briefly her 
travels by rail, motor, elephant pack train, 
and dug-out canoe, to the Dutch East Indies 
and Indo-China, where she penctrated to re- 
gions where she was the first white traveler 
to photograph the natives. 

Lucille Douglass is exhibiting a series of 
etchings of the Kmer ruins of the “‘lost city” 
of Angkor, Cambodia, and other etchings and 
pastels of the Far East, of interest to artist 
and archaeologist alike. 

As to ruins, members of the Society have 
studied them in England and in Greece; 
they have investigated the caves of Palestine, 
and visited the ancient Maya ruins and pyra- 
mids of the Toltecs. 

Closely allied with the archaeologists are 
the students of Indian life. Frances Dens- 
more, of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
of the Smithsonian 


Institute, makes a 


specialty of Indian music, and during the 
past year she has traveled about recording the 
songs of the Winncbago, the Chippewa, the 


Seminole, and the Pueblo Indians. Helen 
Bradshaw Stevens for more than ten years has 
studied the arts and crafts of the Pueblo and 
Navajo Indians—their methods of spinning 
and weaving, jewelry-making and pottery-de- 
signing. Mary Vaux Walcott is a member of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, and has 
been inspecting Indian reservations. 

Most of the “additions to the world’s store 
of knowledge’’ required for active member- 
ship in the Society appear in the form of 
books. (One gets the impression that a port- 
able typewriter should be a woman geog- 
rapher’s crest!) It is interesting to note how 
many of these books are for children. Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell began at home, with her 
North America, the Land We Live in, for 
the Children Who Live There, and has made 
a further truly geographical contribution by 
bringing out large washable maps which 
children may freely paint to meet the de- 


mands of their current project. Marie 


Ahnighito Peary Stafford tells children of life 
in the Artic; Florence Ayscough writes of 
China; Elizabeth Dickey, who is off to Vene- 
zuela to collect birds and animals for the 
Bronx Zodlogical Gardens, is preparing a 
children’s series with the scene in South 
America. Frances Carpenter Huntington, 
whose Tales of a Basque Grandmother was 
a Junior Literary Guild selection, has carried 
her “Little Friends” series through Eskimo 
Land, the Arabian Desert, and the Nether- 
lands. 

This list of exploits is fragmentary enough 
—only the high spots from the current year’s 
reports. There isn’t room to tell about the 
other woman geographers, who collect frogs, 
and bats, and maps, and wild flowers; write 
fiction and edit magazines, give lectures, and 
make geological surveys. 

Women such as these fifty years ago would 
have been sitting by their firesides, satisfying 
their taste for adventure perhaps by a paper 
on Peru at the woman’s club. But their records 
aren't important simply because they show 
that the door to far wandering and adventure 
is open to women today. Admittedly the field 
in which women particularly excel is the field 
of human relations. And these women who 
have taken to going to and fro in the earth 
are making human contacts in other lands and 
bringing back a contribution of knowledge 
which must assuredly help to create more 
understanding human relationships upon this 
earth. 


SOUND PICTURES IN 

EDUCATION 

Another step was taken last summer in 
the direction of adapting modern technical 
devices to the uses of science. A demonstra- 
tion of certain types of educational motion 
pictures took place in Washington, D.C., 
July 7-10, under the direction of a commit- 
tee chosen by the Office of Education. Facili- 
ties were provided by the educational di- 
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vision of the Fox Film Corporation. All the 
states but one sent a boy and a girl to par- 
ticipate in the test. Five films were chosen 
for demonstration, representing different 
subject matter, different lengths of film, and 
different techniques of presentation. 

On the first day, the children were tested 
on their knowledge of the subject matter of 
each of the five films; on the three following 
days the children saw the five films; and im- 
mediately following the showing of the films 
the tests were repeated. No dependable basis 
is available for comparing the gains shown 
by the children after seeing the pictures with 
gains made after instruction by the usual 
classroom methods, but at least a beginning 
was made in checking the value of sound pic- 
tures as a method of instruction and in com- 
paring the effectiveness of different types of 
pictures. A summary of results has been pub- 
lished by the Office of Education under the 
title, Sound Motion Pictures as a Factor in 
Education. 


FROM PALESTINE 


A slender volume, entitled The Daughter 
of Abd Salam, (published by Richard G. 
Badger, Boston), recently come from the 
press, bears special interest for members of 
the Association because its scene is laid in the 
village where Hilma Granquist, A.A.U.W. 


International Fellow, 1929-30, has done most 
of her work. It will be remembered that in 
the JOURNAL for October 1930, the author, 
Florence Mary Fitch, gave a delightful ac- 
count of the work of Miss Granquist and Miss 
Baldensperger in Palestine. Miss Fitch’s visit 
to Palestine has now borne fruit in this story 
of the life of a typical peasant woman. In a 
simple, very human narrative, told in the first 
person, Sitte, daughter of Abd Salam, de- 
scribes customs as old as Bible times, and 
sets forth the philosophy as well as the daily 
routine of the peasant woman of Palestine. 
This account of life not only miles but cen- 
turies away from modern America, closes 
with a quiet—but who shall say how stub- 
born ?—challenge to the rush to modernize 
“backward” peoples: 


We must work hard for what we raise on the 
shallow terraces and in the narrow valleys. We 
walk over rough paths and climb steep slopes. We 
do not wish it otherwise. We want our boys and 
girls to grow up like their forefathers and not 
like western people. We do not want good roads 
to make it easy for them to leave home and for 
automobiles to rush into our village. ... 

To care for the land which has been our fath- 
ers’; to keep their names alive and honorable and 
their blood pure; to add to what they have left us 
that we may have enough to divide among our 
children; to live as they lived where they lived; 
and to follow what the Great Prophet taught: 
this is what we find good in life. 
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PERSONAL 


Members of the Association will be inter- 
ested in the announcement of the marriage 
of Esther Caukin, secretary to the Commit- 
tee on International Relations, to Stephen 
3runauer, of Washington, D.C., on July 8. 
The marriage took place in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, the home of Mr. Brunauer’s parents. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brunauer are still abroad as 
the JOURNAL goes to press. On their return, 
the latter part of September, Mrs. Brunauer 
will continue her work as international re- 
lations secretary. 


LIBERAL ARTS STUDY TO BE 
PUBLISHED 


The results of the American Association 
of University Women’s cooperative study of 
changes and experiments in liberal arts col- 
leges are being published by the National 
Society for the Study of Education as their 
1932 Yearbook. It will be off the press Janu- 
ary 1. The National Society for the Study of 
Education will be joined by the Society of 
College Teachers of Education at their Wash- 
ington meeting in February, 1932, when the 
book will be discussed. 

The Washington Branch of the American 
Association of University Women very gener- 
ously voted its annual five hundred dollar 
educational fund to allow a revolving fund 
for separate publication, biennially, of the 
charts and tables which represent the organic 
part of the study, as changes and experiments 
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warrant revision. The initial publication will 
also be available the first of January. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM! 


There have emerged from our discussions 
here, and to some extent in earlier discussions, 
some of the problems we are facing in our 
international program. Some of them are 
purely mechanical problems. We find that 
we are in many cases duplicating the activi- 
ties of other organizations. That is not a 
particularly bad thing if we are duplicating 
with a different group of people, but fre- 
quently we find the same people doing the 
same piece of work in three, four, five or ten 
different organizations. So we are beginning 
to take stock of ourselves and wonder whether 
that is wise. We are faced with the problem 
of coordinating organization, coordinating 
machinery, and developing new programs to 
touch new groups of people and to touch 
problems that nobody is touching so far. 

Then there is another aspect of our pro- 
gram that is perhaps a little more interesting, 
a little more stimulating, and that is the need 
for a new approach to the international situa- 
tion as we see it in our own country and in 
the world. The challenge that comes to us as 
university women is to be creative about this 
situation, not simply to accept all the methods 
that have been developed so far for dealing 
with it but to think carefully about it, to 

*Summary of discussions on the Educational 


Approach to International Problems at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Convention, Boston, April 11, 1931. 
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analyze it from all points of view and under- 
stand it as a problem in social attitudes. We 
must consider it calmly, quietly, and with 
poise as a problem of education in every sense 
in which we can use the term education. We 
are feeling our way in that new educational 
approach, and are trying to be quite con- 
crete about it. We are not simply saying, ‘The 
world must be educated for peace.” We are 
beginning to say, ‘How are we to educate 
for peace? What specific things can we do?” 

A number of us have felt helpless when 
we have thought about the problems of war 
and peace and the problem of developing a 
general state of comity among nations. We 
felt that the problem was a long way from 
us and that we as individuals could do very 
little about it. I think that the discussions, the 
talks, and the reports yesterday brought out 
the salient fact that the creation of enduring 
peace is an individual, personal problem. It 
is a local problem. Educating for peace is 
something we can do in our own communi- 
ties, in our own families, within our own 
minds and hearts and souls. To work for 
peace is to examine ourselves and our own 
attitudes toward our next door neighbors, to 
examine our families and our communities, 
and to go to work to devise methods of deal- 
ing with the situations we find there that are 
apt to lead toward unfortunate international 
attitudes. 

This new outlook is developing throughout 
the country, and not only in our organization. 
However, the work has just barely begun to 
be coordinated. There have been experiments 
going on here, new ideas being expressed 
there. Our Association has an opportunity to 
be a pioneer in this field. One couldn't sit 
through the pageant the other evening with- 
out realizing that, whatever else we may be, 
we are a pioneer among organizations. We 
can never afford to forget it. Therein lies our 
rea! reason for being, and our reason for con- 
tinuing to be. We have an opportunity as 
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pioneers to look about for the tasks that no 
one else is doing and to devise methods for 
doing them. 

We are in a particularly good position to 
develop educational techniques for improv- 
ing international attitudes, because many of 
our members are connected with school sys- 
tems. We are also in a position in our com- 
munities to deal with school boards and to 
get acquainted with the school teachers, to 
win their confidence and help them when 
they need help. We are in a position to offer 
lecturers to our communities. We are in a 
position to offer leaders for all kinds of 
groups for discussion and study of interna- 
tional relations. We are in a position to try 
to do something about the radio, the moving 
pictures, and the newspapers. 

This, then, is the outstanding conclusion 
to be drawn from all our discussion: that our 
task for world peace is to go home and look 
about us to see where the problems of peace 
come closest to us, in our persons, in our 
families, in our communities, and to put our 
minds, not only our emotions, to developing 
constructive methods of dealing with those 
problems. 

ESTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE APPOINTED 


Harriet Howe Ahlers came to Headquar- 
ters September first as research associate in 
education, in charge of the organization and 
administration of the adult education pro- 
gram. Miss Ahlers is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1915, and has done 
graduate work at the University of Minne- 
sota, 1919-20, and Bryn Mawr, 1924-28. She 
has been a tutor in English and an instructor 
in psychology at the Bryn Mawr summer 
session since 1927, and since 1929 has been 
assistant administrator of child development 
and parental education, Rochester, New 
York. Miss Ahlers has done notable work in 
adult education, both parental and non- 
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parental. Her contribution to the curricula for 
workers in industry, now being carried on in 
several of the wornen’s colleges, is exernplary. 
English in the Home, a series of graded 
books in adult education, has had wide use 
and represents an innovation in the interpre- 
tation of adult education. A forthcoming 
publication is based upon a study of group- 
ing of adults for educational purposes at 
the Bryn Mawr summer school. 


EDUCATION OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The Educational Office has revised all of 
its materials for fall distribution to branches 
and others interested, and has added a great 
deal of new material by authoritative contribu- 


tors. The announcements of these are con- 
tained in three new bulletins. The bulletin 
called The Educational Office outlines the 
educational program of the Association. The 
bulletin Publications lists all the materials, re- 
prints, and reference pamphlets available for 
branch adult study 
groups, and communal educational activities. 


meetings, education 
Book Service Facilities describes the Associa- 
tion’s traveling library facilities and the state 
book service facilities, also county facilities 
where such are available. 

The outline for the cultural study of ‘The 
Dance” is now ready for distribution. This 
study has already received wide publicity in 
the journals, The Dance and The American 
Dancer. The outline has been prepared by 
Lucile Marsh of Barnard College who is a 
foremost authority in the international inter- 
pretation of this fine art. 

All reprints of the educational papers and 
discussions presented at the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary and Seventh National Convention, 
April 8-11, 1931, in Boston, may be had at 
cost from the Educational Office. 

Three outlines prepared for the use of 
study groups by the Committee on the Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women have been 
revised and expanded. Women and the Law 


deals with the vital questions of woman's 
legal status—her rights and privileges within 
the law and trends toward improvement of 
her status. The Work of University Women 
covers in considerable detail the economic 
problems of university women, such as handi- 
caps in the employment field, the possibilities 
of combining homemaking and career, and 
community housckeeping. Women and In- 
vestments gives a comprehensive picture of 
the investment field and some of the many 
factors which make for success or failure. 
The demand for these outlines by study 
groups indicates that they fill a real need. 


EDUCATION FOR CANCER 

PREVENTION 

Last April, Dr. Joseph Colt Bloodgood of 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, recognized 
authority on cancer control, asked that the 
Association cooperate in an educational cam- 
paign undertaken through the Mrs. Amanda 
Sims Memorial Fund for prevention of 
cancer among women. Accordingly, the Na- 
tional Office asked branch officers to bring to 
the attention of their members, first, a state- 
ment from the Board of Directors of the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
urging protection through early examination; 
and second, a request that each member ask 
her family physician to express to Dr. Blood- 
good his own opinion regarding periodic pel- 
vic examination as the greatest protection 
against cancer of the cervix. 

There were approximately 30,000 re- 
sponses to this request. Dr. Bloodgood wrote: 


Your Association of University Women has 
rendered remarkably valuable assistance in tak- 
ing leadership in the Mrs. Amanda Sims Memorial 
Fund educational effort to protect women from 
cancer, through education. Should your Associa- 
tion keep up its efforts to influence more and 
more women to demand that the medical profes- 
sion give them this protection they will find the 
medical profession willing and very quickly pre- 
pared to do their part. 











MEETINGS ANNOUNCED 


The following dates for state meetings 
have been reported to Headquarters: 


Wisconsin, October 9-10, Superior 
Louisiana, October 10, Alexandria 
Colorado, October 24, Colorado Springs 
Ohio, November 6-7, Athens 


COMMISSIONS FOR THE FELLOWSHIP 

FUND 

A chance to combine attendance at the 
International Federation Conference at Edin- 
burgh next summer with profit to the Fellow- 
ship Fund has been offered through the 
Transatlantic Travel Company. Two special 
tours have been arranged for members of the 
Association wishing to visit European coun- 
tries and attend the conference, July 28 to 
August 4, 1932. The company will turn the 
7 per cent commission customarily allowed a 
local agent for the sale of a tour back to the 
branch in the community in which the tour is 
sold, for the benefit of the Fellowship Fund. 
Specific details and announcements will be 
given in the January JOURNAL, and informa- 
tion may be obtained in the interim by writ- 
ing to Headquarters. Two special itineraries 
will be planned which will provide de luxe 
hotels, a great deal of motor travel, first- 
class lake, river, and channel steamers, sec- 
ond-class rail, and tourist third ocean steam- 
ship accommodations. Both itineraries will be 
under one thousand dollars for all expenses 
from port to port. Both itineraries provide 
landing at an English or Scotch port with 
travel en route to Edinburgh and the time 
there on the tour or individual’s expense. 
One will then cross the continent by the 
northern route returning via the southern 
route, sailing from a French port to New 
York. The other crosses the continent by 
the northern-southern route, sailing from 
Naples, crossing the Mediterranean, stopping 
at Algiers, North Africa and Gibraltar, Spain, 
and then on to New York. 
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NEW BRANCHES 


Branches organized since the June Jour- 
NAL went to press bring the total number 
to 561. The new branches are: 


CALIFORNIA—San Fernando Valley, Burlingame- 
San Mateo-Hillsborough, Escondido 

ILLINOIS—La Grange 

New HAMPSHIRE—W innepesaukee 

WEST ViIRGINIA—Wheeling, Buckhannon (rein- 
stated ) 


STANDING AND SPECIAL 
COMMITTEES 


Committees appointed for the next bien- 
nium are listed below. 


The president, director, and headquarters 
secretary are ex-officio members of all stand- 
ing and special committees. 


EDUCATIONAL Poticigs: Esther Richards, chairman, 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland; Marion 
Gary, Lois Hayden Meek, Frances Fenton Park, 
Georgia L. White, Helen Thompson Woolley, 
Laura Zirbes 

MEMBERSHIP: Katharine R. Adams, chairman, 
Kingswood School Cranbrook, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan; Ethel Hampson Brewster, 
Irma E. Voigt, Margaret M. Alltucker Nor- 
ton, Margaret M. Justin. 


STANDARDS: Emily H. Dutton, chairman, Sweet 
Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia; Laura B. 
Pfeiffer, Anna A. Cutler, Alice Hill Byrne, Julia 
J. Poynter, Margaret S. Morriss 

FELLOWSHIP AWARDS: Emilie J. Hutchinson, chair- 
man, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
New York City; Edith Hall Dohan, Marie 
Reimer, Janet Howell Clark, Katherine Balder- 
ston, Eunice R. Goddard, Amy Hewes 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Aurelia Henry Rein- 

hardt, chairman, Mills College, California; Val- 

entine L. Chandor, Harriet Hinchcliff Cover- 
dale, Elizabeth Eastman, Virginia Newcomb, 

Alice Tullis Lord Parsons, Bessie Pierce, Fan- 

nie Fern Phillips Andrews, Caroline Slade, 

Susan Dickinson Vernon, Bernice Brown, Ex- 

officio, Emilie J. Hutchinson, Grace Crocker, 

Esther Caukin Brunauer. A representative for 

each of the nine sections of the Association 

on this committee will be announced later. 
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NATIONAL CLuB: Amy Warn Veerhoff, chair- 
man, 604 Aspen Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; Martha MacLear, Nelle L. Ingels, Ju- 
dith Clark, Dorothy Mack Nichols, Belle Ran- 
kin, Harriet Rinaker Howe, Elizabeth East- 
man, Anna Halberg, Mary Higgins Profftt, 
Marie Bradley Manly, May T. Bigelow, Lenore 
Kinney Smith, Helen E. Samuel, Florence 
Ward, Blanche Halbert, Edna Curtis Cooper, 
Edna Robotham Smith 

LEGISLATION: Emma Bain Swiggett, chairman, The 
Mendota, Washington, D.C.; Louise Tayler- 
Jones, Margaret Free Stone, Laura Puffer Mor- 
gan, Laura H. Martin, Harlean James, Dorothy 
B. Atkinson, ex-officio, Esther Richards, ex-of- 
ficio, Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, ex-officio 

AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN: Clara 

Mortenson Beyer, chairman, Spring Hill, Mc- 

McLean, Va.; Dorothy Kenyon, Hildegarde 

Kneeland, Julia Hicks Carson, Pauline Gold- 

mark, Elizabeth Brandeis 


ECONOMIC 


PuBLicity: Priscilla Gough, chairman, 10 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, Mass.; Rosalind A. Keep, 
Nell B. Henson 

PUBLICATIONS: Elizabeth E. Wellington, chairman, 
728 South Ridgewood Avenue, Daytona Beach, 
Fla.; Helen W. Atwater, 
Thorp 


Margaret Farrand 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIP APPEAL (special commit- 


tee): Dorothy B. Atkinson, chairman, 104 
Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Mercy J. Hayes, Virginia C. Gildersleeve, ex- 
officio, Aurelia H. Reinhardt, ex-officio, Vassie 
J. Hill, ex-officio, Emilie J. Hutchinson, ex- 
officio 

FINE ARTs (special committee): Lura Beam, chair- 

Midland Avenue, Bronxville, N.Y.; 

Bassett, 


man, 23 


Agnes Florence Swisher, 


Logan. 


Marjorie 


FELLOWSHIP UNIT CHAIRMEN 


GREATER BOSTON—Mrs. B. Alden Thresher, 188 
Collins Road, Waban, Massachusetts 
Edward S. 
New 


IsLAND—Mrs. 
Livingston Street, 


CONNECTICUT-RHODE 
Robinson, 2 Haven, 


Connecticut 


ILLINOIS—Miss Lucy Williams, 
Springfield, Illinois 
INDIANA—Miss Katharine S. Alvord, Rector Hall, 
Greencastle, Indiana 
Mercy J. 
Tower, Detroit, Michigan 


Logan Place, 


MICHIGAN—Miss Hayes, 1708 Book 

New Jersey—Mrs. Henry C. Barkhorn, 45 John- 
son Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 

New York City— 

New York StatE—Mrs. Campfie!ld Leonard, 622 
Crawford Street, Syracuse, New York 

NortH NEw ENGLAND—Mrs. Alice L. Murdoch, 
Proctor Academy, Andover, New Hampshire 

Wil- 

liams, 2267 Park Drive, Bellingham, Washing- 


NortH PAciric SEcTioN—Mrs. Pelagius 


ton 

NORTHWEST CENTRAL SECTION—Miss_ Harriet 
Beale, 228 Clark Street, Mankato, Minnesota 

Oun1o—Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE—Mrs. Paul William 
Emanuel, 632 Lafayette Street, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania 

PHILADELPHIA—Mrs. Edward S. Mead, 
Hall, 42nd and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 


Surrey 


ROocKYy MOUNTAIN SECTION—Mrs. John H. Fry, 
975 Lafayette Street, Denver, Colorado 
SOUTH ATLANTIC SECTION—Dr. Susan M. Lough, 
University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 
SouTH PaciFic SECTION—Mrs. Birney Donnell, 
1410 West Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
SOUTHEAST CENTRAL 
Riedel, 7524 Dominican Street, New Orleans, 


SECTION—Mrs. Ernest 


Louisiana 

SOUTHWEST CENTRAL SECTION—Mrs. James H. 
Chesnutt, 2412 Central Avenue, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas 

TeExas—Miss Edna Rowe, 4921 Live Oak Street, 
Dallas, Texas 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. William E. Chamber- 
lin, 44 R Street N.E., Washington, D.C. 

WISCONSIN—Miss Jennie Schrage, 336 
Court, Madison, Wisconsin 


Norris 





NOTES FROM AN A.A.U.W. FELLOW" 


EVERAL weeks ago I found a large plain 
S envelope in my mail. It did not look 
extraordinary; it was not registered. I 
opened it casually, expecting the usual ad- 
vertisement or catalog. Then they began 
tumbling out, not advertisements or cata- 
logs, but manuscripts in the handwriting 
of La Revelliére-Lépeaux: three pages of a 
Discourse sur la morale and a handful of 
short notes, comments on Ietters he had re- 
ceived. With it all was a note from Monsieur 
l'Abbé Pasquier of Angers, inviting me to 
use his private collection of manuscripts. I 
had never seen the Abbé Pasquier, and he 
had never seen me. In the weeks I spent at 
Angers in May I stayed with a family, inter- 
ested in law and history, who took my re- 
search as their own; their friends had told 
the Abbé about my work. 

The Bibliothéque d’Angers owns the 
largest single collection of La Revelli¢re’s 
letters I have found in France. With the 
letters are a few poems; he liked to write 
verse, to his wife, to his children, or even 
on a theme from The Vicar of Wakefield. 
At the Archives de Maine-et-Loire, at 
Angers, I read copies of letters sent La 
Revelli¢re by the departmental administra- 
tion during the period of the Directory. 

My work at Paris this spring has been 
chiefly at the Archives Nationales, continuing 


the study I began earlier in the year, turning 

Georgia Robison is the holder of the 
A.A.U.W. European Fellowship for 1930-31. Dur- 
ing the past year she has continued her research 
on the rdle of La Revelliére-Lépaux, Citizen 
Director, in the government of France, 1795-99, 
consulting original manuscripts in England and 
France. These notes are taken from her report to 
the chairman of the Committee on Fellowship 
Awards.—Editor’s Note. 


page by page Records of the Executive Di- 
rectory, tracing the rdéle of La Revelliére as he 
worked with his four colleagues and with the 
ministers and other officials. It is a quiet kind 
of research, day after day, but indispensable. 

Occasionally I have been in other Paris 
libraries, copying letters or for reference. In 
June I learned that their were records of 
La Revelliére at the Paris Archives de la 
Préfecture de Police. After the usual formal 
application and waiting, I was granted per- 
mission to copy manuscripts there. 

A week ago I came to London and to the 
British museum to see a letter of La Reveil- 
liére and a small collection of Directory docu- 
ments on which he has written marginal com- 
ments. I shall return soon to Paris to finish 
the work at the Archives Nationales and 
later to spend some weeks more at Angers. I 
plan to be in France until late autumn. 

As I come to the end of the year, I realize 
more than ever how essentially cooperative 
research is. By myself, I could have accom- 
plished little. I appreciate deeply the advice 
of Professors Sagnac, Mathiez, and Guyot at 
the Sorbonne, and of Professor Meynier who 
has spent years in studying La Revelliére’s 
early life. I appreciate as well the constant 
help of librarians and archivists. 

At the same time I am grateful to Miss 
Leet of the American University Women’s 
Club in Paris, to Mme. Monod and Mme. 
Puech, of the Association des francaises des 
diplomées des universités, and to Miss Spur- 
ling of the British Federation of University 
Women. All four are in a true sense mem- 
bers of the International Federation. 

Most of all I thank you, of the American 
Association of University Women, for this 


year. GEORGIA ROBISON 











PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


Unit 


Greater Boston 

Connecticut-Rhode Island 
State Division 

North New England Unit (ex- 
clusive of Greater Boston) 


New York City Branch 
New York State Division (ex- 
clusive of New York City) 


New Jersey State Division 


Philadelphia Branch 
Pennsylvania-Delaware State 


Division (exclusive of Phila- 


del phia) 
Washington, D.C. Branch 


South Atlantic Section (exclu- 
sive of Washington, D.C.) 


Ohio State Division 


Michigan State Division 
Indiana State Division 
Wisconsin State Division 
Illinois State Division 
Southeast Central Section 
*Northwest Central Section 
**Southwest Central Section 
(exclusive of Texas) 


Texas State Division 


Rocky Mountain Section 


North Pacific Section 
South Pacific Section 


General International Fund 


Interests on General Units 


Name Or FELLOWSHIP 


Alice Hamilton 


Mary E. Woolley 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve 


New York State 


New Jersey State 


Marion Reilly 


Ellen C. Sabin 
Marion Talbot 


Florence Sabin 


Margaret Snell 


DesIGNATION 


International 
Undesignated 
International 
National 
Undesignated 
International 


Undesignated 


International 
Undesignated 


Undesignated 


National 
National 
National 
National 
National 
National 
Undesignated 


Undesignated 


Undesignated 


National 
Undesignated 


Encow- 
MENT 
Goat 


30,000 


40,000 
40,000 


40,000 


30,000 
30,000 


40,000 
40,000 


30,000 


30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
40,000 
40,000 


40,000 


30,000 


30,000 
40,000 





Funps Receivep By NATIONAL 
Treasurer, AUGUST 31, 1931 
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Intern’l. 
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Intern’l. 


Undesig. 


Nat'l. 
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Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 
Intern’. 
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Nat'l. 
Intern’l. 


Undesig. 


Intern’l. 


Undesig. 


Nat'l. 
Nat'l. 


Intern’l. 


Undesig. 


Intern’l. 


$5,682. 
3,611. 


108. 
438. 
1,895. 
940. 
5,622. 


50. 
4,298. 
6,158. 

165. 

23. 
4,314. 
5,900. 

196 
235. 
7,309. 
1,397. 
1,459. 
8,653. 
7,208. 
5,800. 
6,492. 
9,127. 
7,211 
14,000. 
5. 

.. 
8,275. 
200. 
275. 
3,414. 

45- 
8,291. 

13,203. 
655 


£,38t. 


14,807. 
2,153. 


Items by designation 


60 


81 


67 
68 
38 
00 
60 


00 
51 
00 
81 
00 
58 
00 


-00 
oOo 


74 
03 
52 
78 
02 
98 
57 
14 


-O2 


00 
00 
25 
42 
00 
00 
65 
00 
20 
29 


-0O 


21 
50 


17 


Tora Att UNirts 


Total 


————— 


$5 ,682.% 
3,611.8 


2,442.7; 
940.0 
5,622.6 


4,348.51 
6,158.0 


4, 503-3 
5,900.0 


7749.74 


II, 520.3} 
7,208.03 
5 , 800.93 
6, 492-5) 
7,127.4 
7,211.0 
14,000. 


8,283.6 


3,, 889.6: 
8,336.06 
13, 203.% 
16, 673.7 


102.0] 








Grand Total 


*This section has in addition awarded three fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee. 
**This section in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards Committee, previous to the formation® 
aseparate unit by the Texas State Division. 
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THE EDINBURGH CONFERENCE 


At the Council Meeting at Wellesley a 
general outline was agreed on for the pro- 
gram of the 1932 meeting of the Federation 
at Edinburgh, July 28—August 4. Registration 
begins Wednesday, July 27, and the confer- 
ence will open with the dinner for all mem- 
bers, Thursday evening, July 28. Subjects of 
addresses are not as yet announced, but one 
speaker is definitely listed—Professor Jo- 
hanna Westerdyk of Holland, who will give 
the public lecture which has become a tradi- 
tional feature of the Federation conferences. 
Dr. Westerdyk is a recognized authority in 
the field of plant pathology, and is third vice- 
president of the Federation. One session of 
the conference will be given over to group 
discussion, after the American fashion. The 
Sunday which falls midway in the conference 
is reserved for excursions, and special trips 
before and after the meetings are planned. 


WOMEN’S NATIONALITY 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, 
meeting this fall, will have before it a pro- 
posal that a study be made of the possibility 
of introducing equality of the sexes in the 
laws of nationality. An International Com- 
mittee for Action on the Nationality of Mar- 
ried Women, made up of representatives of 
international women’s 
formed 


organizations, was 
at the request of the League of Na- 
tions to prepare a report on the subject. 

At the Council meeting at Wellesley, Miss 


Chrystal Macmillan of Great Britain and 
Mme. Nelly Schreiber-Favre of Switzerland 
were appointed to represent the International 
Federation on this committee. The commit- 
tee’s report was submitted to the secretary- 
general of the League in August. 


SENIOR FELLOWSHIP AWARD 


The Senior Fellowship in Arts, offered by 
the International Federation of University 
Women, has been awarded for 1931-32 to 
Dr. Betty Heimann, Germany. Dr. Heimann 
will continue her study of Indian philosophy 
in India. 


AUSTRIA 


During her stay abroad, Dr. Esther Caukin 
Brunauer, international relations secretary of 
the A.A.U.W., delivered three lectures at the 
University of Vienna under the Auspices of 
the Austrian Federation. She writes of her 
visit to the Vienna group: 


I spent five days in Vienna, in Dr. Antoine's 
delightful home. The Vienna group of the Aus- 
trian Federation did everything imaginable to 
make the visit interesting. . . . They wanted to 
know about the organization of the A.A.U.W., 
since they are in the process of constitutional de- 
velopment. Recently they have formed branches 
outside Vienna, thus becoming more a national 
association than they could be while the Vienna 
group was the only one. Such an evolution natu- 
rally creates new problems along with new satis- 
factions and the Austrian women want the bene- 
fit of the experience of older and larger associa- 
tions. 
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SUMMER COURSE AT OXFORD 


A summer vacation course for American 
women graduates will be held for the third 
time at Oxford, July 7-28, 1932. The Oxford 
Summer School, organized by the four wom- 
en’s colleges and the Society of Oxford 
Home-students, for three 
wecks in the women’s colleges with lectures 


offers residence 


by men and women who are authorities in 
their fields, discussion of lecture topics with 
Oxford University teachers, and visits to 
places of historic interest. The subject of the 
1932 Summer Course will be “England in 
the Eighteenth Century,” and lectures will be 
given on the literature, art, history, politics, 
and thought of the period. Applications will 
be accepted only from teachers in or gradu- 
ates of approved colleges or universities. For 
further information, address the International 
Relations Office, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


THE STATES FOLLOW UP 
THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Follow-up work to bring before the pub- 
lic the findings of last November's White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection has been pushed actively in a 
number of states. 

The first state to hold a White House 
Conference was Indiana. At a mecting held 
in January reports were given on different 
phases of the White House Conference, and 
plans made for county conferences ( a num- 
ber of which have since been held), to carry 


the findings ofthe White House Conference 
to the people of the state. 

In Georgia, a conference held in March, 
under the auspices of the Georgia Child 
Health and Protection Council and the 
Georgia Conference on Social Work, was at- 
tended by nearly a thousand people, repre- 
senting practically every type of organiza- 
tion in the state. 

The governor of Utah appointed a plan- 
ning committee of about twenty-five men 
and women representing Utah’s public and 
private educational, health, and welfare 
agencies, under whose direction committees 
were formed to make specific studies along 
lines suggested by the White House Con- 
ference. The results of these studies, with 
recommendations and resolutions, were pre- 
sented at a state conference in April, which 
was called— 

To make known to the people of Utah the con- 
crete findings and recommendations of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 

To determine the specific points at which child 
welfare work in Utah falls below the standards 
set up by the White House Conference. 

To organize the available resources of the state 
in an effort to raise the general level of child 
health and protection in Utah, so as to reach the 
minimum standards agreed upon by the White 
House Conference. 

A continuation committee was appointed to 
assist existing organizations of the state in 
their follow-up work. 

In New Jersey a state conference, ar- 
ranged by the New Jersey Conference of 
Sccial Work in cooperation with some forty 
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other civic and social organizations, was held 
in April. New Jersey's present program was 
evaluated in relation to the White House 
Conference recommendations and steps were 
outlined to make the state program more 
effective. A continuation committee is fur- 
thering state-wide efforts now under way to 
carry out the recommedations of the Con- 
ference. 

In New Hampshire a state conference was 
called, April 30-May 1, by the state de- 
partments of health, education, and welfare. 
Every city and county of the state was repre- 
sented. One result of this conference has 
been the establishment throughout the state 
of clinics for health examination and diph- 
theria immunization. 

The Florida Health, Welfare, and Educa- 
tion Council arranged a conference in that 
state, May 1-2, and is in charge of the fol- 
low-up work. A joint mecting of physicians, 
health workers, social workers, and educators 
is planned for the fall of 1932. 

Mississippi held its state White House 
Conference in June, and work has been or- 
ganized under the headings: Health, Educa- 
tion and Training, and Welfare. 

The Maine conference was called for Sep- 
tember 18. 

Dates of other state and community con- 


ferences planned for this fall and winter 
are: 


Michigan .................November 9 
Louisiana .................November 12-14 
Kentucky November 18 

ee ee ee 


Ohio ... 
Chicago 


.. November 23-24 
.... January 26-28, 1932 
October 30-31 

Other states are making plans for state- 
wide conferences and completing their or- 
ganizations. 


More detailed information as to plans and 
programs is available in a booklet, The Fol- 
low-Up Program in States and Counties, 


which may be secured from the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
Washington, D.C. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


In response to many recommendations, the 
Office of Education has appointed a specialist 
to study the field of radio in education. Cline 
M. Koon, who will fill the newly-created 
post, has for the past two years been assistant 
director of the Ohio School of the Air—an 
experiment in the use of radio in education 
which teachers and school administrators 
everywhere have watched with great interest. 
The Office of Education proposes to conduct 
research studies of radio as an educational 
agency; to maintain an informational and 
advisory service to schools and other agen- 
cies; to study and evaluate the use of radio 
in college and university extension work; and 
to publish material along these lines. 


NURSERY EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


The Fourth National Conference on Nurs- 
ery Education will be held in Philadelphia, 
November 12-14. Meetings will be open to 
members of the National Association for 
Nursery Education. Those who are engaged 
in or trained for such work are eligible to 
active membership ; others interested may be- 
come associate members. Applications for 
membership may be sent to Christine Heinig, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


RECREATION CONGRESS 

The eighteenth Recreation Congress for the 
United States and Canada will be held in 
Toronto, October 5-9. Among the special 
topics to be discussed are family play, recrea- 
tion for the preschool child, and backyard 
playgrounds. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Culture and Education in America. By HaroLp 
Rucc. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1931. Pp. 401. $2.75. 

Not easy reading. There are lengthy and un- 
even discussions of ‘The Concepts of the Great 
Technology,” 
Mind” (a critique on progmatism), “American 
Culture and the Artist.” But as an analysis of 


“The Philosophy of the American 


American states of mind today, as a review of the 
educational needs of this country and an answer 
to the question how these needs are to be met, 
here is dynamic, constructive thinking which must 
having a leavening influence throughout the whole 
field of education. 


Community Organization. By JESSE FREDERICK 
STEINER. New York. The Century Co., 1930 
(revised edition). Pp. 420. $2.75. 

An analysis of the nature of the community, 
the impact of social change on the community, the 
factors making for disorganization or for soli- 
darity, the more important types of community 
organization—for public health, recreation, etc.— 
special problems of industrial and rural communi- 
ties, and limiting factors and future trends in coin- 
munity work. Anyone interested in community de- 
velopment will find in this work a rich background 
by which to test action and a stimulus for wise 
planning for the future. The present edition has 
been considerably revised in the light of five years’ 
developments since first publication. 


Education on the Air. First Yearbook of the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1930. Pp. 392. $3.00. 
Papers and discussion presented at the first 

Institute of Radio Education, held at the Ohio 

State University in June, 1930, under the auspices 

of the Payne Fund, the Ohio State Department of 

Education, and the Ohio State University. Con- 

tains a wealth of information on the present status 

and problems and hopes for the future of educa- 
tion by radio, here and abroad. 


Marriage and the Civic Rights of Women. By 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKENRIDGE. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 148. $2.00. 
A discussion of the principles of domicil and 

citizenship affecting women, especially of the ap- 

plication of the Cable Act. Interviews with for- 
eign-born women show their reactions to the re- 
quirements for citizenship. 


DIKE 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


College and University Administration. By E. E. 
Linpsay and E. O. HOLLAND. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 666. $4.00. 


Presentation in compact form of the subject 
matter of the varied material which has appeared 
in magazines, association reports, pamphlets, and 
other scattered sources dealing with the increas- 
ingly numerous and complicated questions of col- 
lege and university education. Written primarily 
for administrators, but the immense amount of 
material brought together in clear and readable 
form, and splendid bibliographies on each topic, 
make this a useful reference work for anyone in- 
terested in education at the college level. In addi- 
tion to chapters dealing with administrative mat- 
ters, there are chapters describing new methods for 
the improvement of instruction, personnel work 
with students, current trends in collegiate educa- 
tion, and other matters of general interest. 


The Junior College. By WatteR CrosBy EELLS. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 833. $4.00. 

An up-to-date survey of the entire junior col- 
lege field by an outstanding authority. Intended 
for the general educational public as well as for 
university students; it is well fitted for the use of 
study groups interested in the junior college. Each 
chapter closes with a list of questions and prob- 
lems and suggestions for further reading. Treats 
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the development, organization, and administra- 
tion of the junior college, the place of the junior 
college in education, various types of reorganiza- 
tion, the relation of this new educational unit to 
standard colleges and universities. 


Religion in Higher Education. Edited by MILTON 
C. TOWNER. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931. Pp. 327. $3.00. 


Papers grouped under the following general 
headings: Reality and the good life; the implica- 
tions for religion of current trends in scientific 
and social thought; the contributions of the major 
religious groups to college and university life; 
a variety of approaches to a common objective— 
the teaching of religion, the university pastor, the 
director of religious life, the Y.M.C.A. secretary, 
the Y.W.C.A. secretary, the director of social serv- 
ice; cooperative religious work in universities; the 
training of the religious worker. Many of these 
papers were read at the Conference of Church 
Workers in Chicago, 1930-31. 


Practices of American Universities in Granting 
Higher Degrees in Education. Yearbook XIX 
of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. Edited by FRANK N. FREEMAN. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 
187. $1.50. 


Accurately described by the title and sub- 
title: A Series of Official Statements Collected and 
Edited with the Authorization of the Executive 
Committee of the Society. The official statements 
are followed by a summary, and a chapter pre- 
senting the results of an independent survey, made 
by Professor J. Orin Powers of George Washing- 
ton University, of practices in granting the mas- 
ter’s degree in education in the United Srates. 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930. Chapter XII1I—College and Univer- 
sity Education. By WALTON C. JoHN. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Bulletin 1931, No. 20. 
Pp. 44. 10 cents, from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 


Part I outlines statistically the growth of higher 
educational institutions and sketches the work of 
various educational associations, including the 


A.A.U.W. Part II deals with changes, experiments, 
and trends in college and university education, giv- 
ing numerous examples of new programs adopted 
and special services rendered. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Home and the Child. Report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and Home Management, 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. New York and London: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1931. Pp. 161. $2.00. 


A study of home management to provide “a 
background of security and a restful retreat for the 
family,” especially the child. Sections on housing, 
furnishings and equipment, management of home 
activities, management of income, and children’s 
clothing. The discussions are all based on the con- 
viction that the home must adjust itself to present 
and future demands of our rapidly changing so- 
ciety. A book for every parent to read. 


Toward Understanding Children. lowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, University of Iowa, Ex- 
tension Division. Bulletin, 1931, No. 261. Pp. 
95. 25 cents. 


Eleven addresses given before the Fourth An- 
nual Iowa State Conference on Child Development 
and Parent Education held at Iowa City, Iowa, 
June 17-19, 1930. Speakers whose lectures are in- 
cluded are: Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Helen Bott, Es- 
ther Richards, M. Willard Lampe, Mandel Sher- 
man, E. A. Bott, and Martha Van Rensselaer. 


DIKE 
DISARMAMENT—A READING LIST 


The following list of books which will con- 
tribute to an intelligent understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in the approaching Disarmament 
Conference has been prepared by the International 
Relations Office. Other titles will be added as new 
books appear, and these supplementary lists, as 
well as copies of the list given below, may be ob- 
tained without cost from the International Rela- 
tions Office, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D.C. 


GENERAL 


Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, Re- 
port of the Sixth Conference, January 1931. 
$1.00. 

Disarmament, by Salvador de Madariaga. New 
York: Coward, McCann, 1928. 

Building the World Society (Readings on Inter- 
national Relations, Chapter V: “Problems of 
Armament”) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931. 

The Problem of Disarmament, by Beatrice Pitney. 
National League of Women Voters, June 1929. 
10 cents. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 

The League of Nations and Prevention of War, 
by Mildred S. Wertheimer. Foreign Policy As- 
sociation Information Service, Vol. VI, No. 11. 
25 cents. 

The Covenant and The Pact, by the Geneva Re- 
search Information Committee, League of Na- 
tions Association of U. S.; Geneva, December 
1930. 25 cents. 

The Pact of Paris, by James T. Shotwell. Interna- 
tional Conciliation No. 243, 5 cents. 

The Attempt to Define Aggression, by Clyde Eagle- 
ton. International Conciliation No. 264..5 cents. 


THE LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS 


Naval Disarmament, by Hugh Latimer. Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, London, 1930. 
Navies and Peace, by Philip Kerr and Charles P. 
Howland. Foreign Affairs, October 1929. 
Anglo-American Understanding, by Raymond L. 
Buell. Foreign Policy Association Information 

Service, Vol. V, No. 10. 25 cents. 

France and Italy in the Mediterranean, by Vera M. 
Dean. Foreign Policy Association Information 
Service, Vol. VI, No. 1. 25 cents. 

Outlying Naval Bases, by William T. Stone. For- 
eign Policy Association Information Se 
Vol. V, No. 15. 25 cents. 

The London Naval Conference, by William T. 
Stone. Foreign Policy Association Information 
Service, Vol. VI, No. 6. 25 cents. 

Naval Disarmament, by H. Wilson Harris. Lon- 
don, Allen and Unwin, 1930. 

The Washington Conference and After, by Yama- 
to Ichiahasi. Stanford University Press, 1928. 
The Post-War Movements to Reduce Naval Arma- 
No. 245..5 


rvice, 


ments, International Conciliation 


cents. 
NEW WEAPONS OF WARFARE 

Military Lessons of the Great War, by Major Gen. 
Sir Frederick Maurice, in Foreign Affairs, Oc- 
tober 1928. 

Limitation of Air Armaments, by David Wood- 
ward. Foreign Policy Association Information 
Service, Vol. VI, No. 17. 25 cents. 

Chemical Warfare—lts Possibilities and Probabili- 
ties, by Elvira K. Fradkin. International Con- 
ciliation No. 248. 5 cents. 

Chemical Warfare (Abridged report of papers read 
at the International Conference called at Frank- 
furt-am-Main 1929, by the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom). Wil- 
liams and Norgate, London, 1930. 


International Aerial Navigation, by the Geneva 
Research Information Committee, League of 
Nations Association of the United States, Gen- 
eva, August 1930. 25 cents. 


THE GENERAL DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


The World Disarmament Conference, by Sidney 
L. Gulick. Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, Commission on _ Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill. $1.50 per 100. 

The Draft Treaty of the World Disarmament Con- 
ference, by William T. Stone. Foreign Policy 
Association Information Service, Vol. VI, No. 
25. 25 cents. 

The Limitation of Land Armaments, by David 
Woodward. Foreign Policy Association Informa- 
tion Service, Vol. VI, No. 2. 25 cents. 

Draft Convention, Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference (C687.M288.1930IX ) 
May be obtained from the World Peace Foun- 
dation. 30 cents. 

Disarmament, League of Nations Association, New 
York, April 1931. 90 cents per 100. 

Issues of the General Disarmament Conference, by 
Laura Puffer Morgan. National Council for the 
Prevention of War, 1931. 25 
cents. 

This is the Time to Choose Between War and 
Peace, by Florence Boeckel. National Council 
for the Prevention of War. 

Facts about the Disarmament 
Florence Boeckel. National 
prevention of War. 


Washington, 


Conference, by 
Council for the 


ADDRESSES OF ORGANIZATIONS PUBLISHING 
PAMPHLETS 


Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, 
1116 Grand Central Terminal Building, New York 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 

Foreign Policy Association, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 

International Conciliation, 44 Portland Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

National Council for Prevention of War, 532 
17th Street, Washington, D.C. 

Nationa] League of Women Voters, 1015 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Place, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, 1805 H St., Washington, D.C. 





MISCELLANY 


Intellectual Cooperation between the Amer- 
icas. An interesting bulletin describing in some 
detail the various forms of intellectual cooperation 
between the countries of the two Americas has 
been issued by the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, DA... 


A Magazine about Juniors Abroad. What 
do the American Juniors Abroad get out of their 
year of foreign study? As far as the answer can be 
compressed between covers, it is being given by 
students and staff of the University of Delaware 
group in Paris in their publication Foreign Study 
Notes, issued three times yearly. Articles are pub- 
lished which give a picture of the activities of the 
students (and testify that the familiar American 
undergraduate flavor is not lost); educational au- 
thorities write on various aspects of the foreign 
study plan and its possibilities; developments of 
the plan are described, with suggestions and criti- 
cism. The Noses will be sent without charge to 
professors and students of modern languages in 
this country and in France, and to anyone interested 
in international education. Subscriptions of $3.00 
per year are welcome, however, as releasing funds 
used for the magazine which would then be turned 
to scholarships. Address the University of Dela- 
ware Foreign Study Section, 14, rue de la Glaciére, 
Paris. 


Posters for Peace. Colored posters, strikingly 
illustrating the appeal for armament reduction and 
other steps toward world peace, have been issued 
by World Peace Posters, Inc., 31 Union Square, 
New York City. The posters, size 12 by 18 inches, 
are sold at 10 cents each in lots under 100; size 
24 by 36 inches at 35 cents each. Postcards re- 
producing the posters may be secured for 2 cents 
apiece in orders for less than 100. There is also 
a special subscription rate for a monthly poster 
service. 


Guide to the New Education in England. 
A handbook for those wishing to study education 
in England has been prepared by the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship. The organization of education in 
England and Wales is described, and useful lists 
are given of reference books, libraries, educational 
associations and the services they offer, conferences, 
lectures, etc. Obtainable from the New Education 
Fellowship, 11 Tavestock Square, London. W.C.1. 
Price, 15 cents postpaid. 


Teaching the Effect of Alcohol. A summary 
of state Jaws on the subject of teaching, in the 


public schools, the effect of alcohol on the human 
system, has been published by the United States 
Department of Justice, under the title, Alcohol, 
Hygiene, and the Public Schools. In forty-six states 
such instruction is required by law. In general, 
these laws require that in all schools supported 
wholly or in part by public funds certain courses 
in hygiene shall be given for specified lengths of 
time with special reference to the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics on the human system. 


Government Aid in Selecting Furniture. 
A furniture handbook, to aid the home-maker in 
securing the maximum satisfaction from her in- 
vestments in home furnishings, has been issued by 
the United States Department of Commerce. Furni- 
ture, Its Selection and Use is an illustrated 115- 
page booklet, prepared by the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization. It gives detailed information 
on furniture budgets, materials and construction, 
styles, and care and repair. Order from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., at 20 
cents a single copy, 7 cents a copy in lots of 100. 


How to Buy Government Publications. 
A recent “how to order’ announcement from the 
United States Office of Education, shows that the 
national government is not behind the mail-order 
houses in making the buying of its published wares 
easy. Four ways to buy government publications 
are outlined, as follows: 


1. Send check, postal money order, express order, 
New York draft, or currency (at sender's risk) 
in advance of publication shipment, payable to 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

. Purchase coupons (20 for $1) from the Super- 
perintendent of Documents. These are accept- 
able as cash payment for publications. 

. Deposit $5.00 or more with the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. Cost of publications, as or- 
dered, will be charged against this deposit. 

. Order publications to be sent C.O.D., if they 
are needed immediately and price is unknown. 
An annual catalog of the United States Pub- 

lications on Education may be obtained without 

cost from the Commissioner of Education, Depart- 

ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Government 


Industrialism and the Southern Working 
Woman. In answer to many questions, the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the United States Department of 


Labor has prepared an exhibit of maps and charts 
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and cardboard modcls to show what the coming of 
factory and mill to the South has meant to the 
woman worker. The exhibit, entitled ‘Women 
Gainfully Employed in Ten Southern States,’’ may 
be borrowed on payment of express charges. 


Possibilities of Radio Education. In Number 
4 of the Information Series of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education, W. W. 
Charter lists definite problems for research—espe- 
cially suitable for post-graduate theses—which 
would clarify our knowledge on such subjects as 
the objectives of radio education, practical details 
of administering a station, techniques suitable for 
teaching by radio, and possibilities of radio in 
adult education. 

The Council has further made a much-needed 
contribution to the controversy concerning what 
radio could and should do for education, by bring- 


ing out an authoritative discussion of the technical 
factors involved. Present and Impending Applica- 
tion to Education of Radio and Allied Arts (In- 
formation Service, Number 5) is the report of the 
Council’s Committee on Engineering Developments, 
It describes, in language as clear and simple as is 
possible in dealing with so technical a subject, 
the technical factors involved in the various meth- 
ods of broadcasting, and also television and sound 
pictures, and gives authoritative information as to 
cost and other factors which limit widespread use 
of some of the methods proposed. The possibili- 
ties of some methods still in the experimental stage 
are called to the attention of educators. As in all 
discussions of the future of radio, the scene painted 
is one of complication and confusion, but the 
Council has provided a basis of hard fact for edu- 
cators who are considering the desirability of go- 
ing on the air. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Agnes von Zahn-Harnack has long been 
identified with the feminist movement in 
Germany, and is a former president of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Germany 
and of the German Federation of University 
Women. During the war she acted as social 


and economic adviser to the government, par- 
ticularly on problems arising from the great 
influx of women into industry. 


Paul Monroe is director of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Mary Louise Foster, associate professor 
of chemistry at Smith College, through two 
years of teaching women students at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid came to have ‘a tremen- 
dous admiration for the arduous labors of 
these many years’’ for better educational op- 
portunities for women in Spain. She confirms 
Bruce W. Dickson’s warning against too 
much emphasis on strange costumes: 


I have felt that the Spanish girl who received 
her M.A. in chemistry from Smith last year, per- 
haps gave more than she received by enlightening 
our students in regard to the real educational situ- 


ation in Spain. She was often asked to “dress up” 
in her mantilla and shawl] that they might see just 
how a Spanish woman looked at home. She did it 
with much indignation and always with the remark 
that not for many decades had the women of her 
kind worn the mantilla and high comb except dur- 
ing Holy Week. 

Stephen Duggan is director of the Insti- 
tute of International Education. 


As a member of the staff of the Univer- 
sity Settlement, Bombay, India, Phyllis S. 
Harley has faced the conflicts which west- 
ern education brings to women of the East. 
Through a grant secured by the American 
Home Economics Association, Miss Harley 
recently spent three months in studying home 
economics teaching in this country, in order 
to judge what of our methods could be 
adapted to Indian needs. Miss Harley was 
a member of the Special Committee ap- 
pointed by the All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association, whose report advocating 
domestic science teaching she mentions. 
Miss E. Q. Edmunds is a social and 
educational worker in Bombay, temporarily a 
member of the Settlement staff. 
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Auguste Desclos is assistant director of 
the National Office of the Universities and 
Schools of France. 


As adviser to the foreign students at the 
University of Chicago, Bruce W. Dickson, 
has helped to solve the problems of many 
students from many lands. He will be as- 
sociated in the administration of the beauti- 
ful new International House which is to be 
opened at the University in 1932. 


Sophia Roever Barth is a member of 
the New Haven (Connecticut) Branch. Her 
training as a social worker led to a keen and 
sympathetic interest in Miss Arctander's 
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work with women in industry, during an 
eight months’ visit to Norway. She writes: 

It was interesting to note fundamental differ- 
ences due to race homogeneity and a feeling of 
permanency [in girls’ and women’s clubs} over 
there, and contrast it with the constantly shifting 
membership here. We never get anywhere. In Nor- 
way the working woman is proud of what she is 
doing. This is true of the weaver and bookbinder, 
as it is of Miss Arctander. 

Johanna Willich taught not only Ger- 
man but the English language and literature 
at the high school in East St. Louis, Illinois, 
last year, coming from the Luise Henriette 
Schule in Berlin, where she is a teacher 
in English. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending May 31, 1931 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
Cash and cash advances 
Securities* : 
Real estate 
Furniture fixtures 
alterations 
Special trust accounts. . 
Accounts receivable: 
History of the 
PA ok o0 60 $ 
Educational Publica- 
‘tions Revolving 


$ 22,894.82 
267,811.62 
165,000.00 

and 
50,292.24 

131,200.00 


1,906.40 


2,253.37 
$639,452.05 


LIABILITIES AND FUNDS 
Mortgages of record but 
liquidated 
Capital Account 
General Fund 
Convention Proceedings 
Account 
General Reserve Fund. . 
General Fellowship Fund 
Special Fellowships— 
Revenue Accounts ... 
Special Fellowships— 
Principal Accounts .. 
Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund: 
International 
National 
Undesignated 


$131,200.00 
215,292.24 
18,843.23 


187.00 
13,681.77 
21,347.86 


5,191.10 
75,010.32 
$ 28,194.64 


69,389.93 


59,075.95 156,660.52 


Interest General Unit 
Undesignated 


Interest General Unit 
National 

Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations 


72.00 


1,966.01 


$639,452.05 


* SECURITIES May 31, 1931 


General Fund 

General Reserve 

General Fellowship Fund 

Palmer Fund 

Brackett 

Piatt 

Sidgwick 

Berliner 

Million Dollar Fellowship Fund .... 


$ 12,266.21 
13,568.73 
12,914.17 
13,734.66 

8,637.23 
6,502.23 
10,510.88 
34,013.13 
155,664.38 


$267,811.62 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1930 to May 31, 1931 


RECEIPTS 
General Fund 

General dues @ $1.75 
Journal! subscriptions 
Journal advertising 
Corporate dues 
Affiliated alumne dues 
Life memberships 
Convention Proceedings 
Interest and Miscellaneous 
Membership Committee revenues .. 
A.A.U.W. History 
Refunds on expenses 
Convention receipts 


$ 66,818.50 
$ 4,031.50 
481.27 
2,650.00 
670.00 
150.00 
187.00 
2,303.03 
750.00 
445.60 
951.19 
3,197.07 
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Spelman Fund Accounts 
General Fund 
Publications Fund 

International Program 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 

tional Peace 

Headquarters Building Accounts 
Washington Fund 
Rent from Club 
Rooms 
Refunds 

Miscellaneous Accounts 
Transmittal 

Fellowship Funds 
General fellowships @ 25c 
General fellowships—other revenues 
Special fellowships 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund... 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 

Interest 

Securities matured 

The Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations 


5,881.06 
2,042.91 


3,750.00 


203.50 
4,000.00 
8,472.87 

76.00 


4,548.88 


9,545.50 
338.98 
6,488.12 
76,032.62 


3,303.05 
6,047.11 


8,211.37 


OTA, MRCEIPTS. onc ocicwscevsswar $221,577.13 


BALANCE May 31, 1930 $ 24,792.84 


$246,369.97 


EXPENDITURES 
General Association Budget 
Expenses 
directors 
Committee on Membership 
Committee on Legislation 
Committee on Publicity 
Committee on Educational Policies . 
Committee on A.A.U.W. History .. 
National Advisory Committee 
Dues to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women 
Work with other organizations .... 
Office of Headquarters Secretary .. 
Supplementing Director’s salary ... 
Treasurer's Office 
Office supplies, printing, telephone, 
es ree 
Publication of the JOURNAL 
Educational Program 
International Program 
Convention 
Entertainment Fund 
A.A.U.W. History 
Expenses covered by refunds 
Study of Women’s Collegiate Educa- 


and 
$ 5,498.35 
2,191.27 
38.90 
149.54 
141.60 
235.96 
463.80 


of general officers 


172.50 
14,358.24 
999.98 


5,947.59 
9,854.95 
17,500.00 
7,428.89 
4,517.02 
56.40 
2,352.00 
951.19 


1,800.00 


TOTAL GENERAL ACTIVITIES . 


...$ 87,437.62 


Fellowship Campaign Expense 
National Headquarters 
Room service 
Taxes and insurance 
Equipment for rooms 
Repairs and upkeep 


5,465.81 


8,000.00 
3,414.92 

388.04 
LyehDshD 


Expenses covered by refunds 


Total National Headquarters ....$ 14,117.21 


Total General Association 


Fellowships 

General Fund Fellowships 
A.A.U.W. European 
International 
Latin-American 
Margaret E. Maltby 

Special Fund Fellowships 
Rose Sidgwick 
Sarah Berliner Research 

ship for Women 

Northwest Central Section 
Gamma Phi Beta 
Alpha Xi Delta 


$107,020.64 


1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 


2,000.00 
Fellow- 

1,200.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 


$ 1 2,700.00 


~ $42.47 
400.00 


Fellowship Committee expenses .. oo 
Fellowship Secretary 
$ 13,642.47 


Total Fellowships 


Miscellaneous Accounts 
Transmittal 
Spelman Publications 
The Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations 
Securities purchased and donated .. 


86,314.38 
General refunds and miscellaneous 


300.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES ......... $223,475.15 


yest 


BALANCE, May 31, 1931 $ 22,894.82 


$246,369.97 


Mrs. A. Ross HL 
Treasurer 


THE ASSOCIATION'S INVESTMENTS 


It is the policy of the Association to invest such 
funds as are not required for current expenditure, 
and thus secure a larger income from them than 
could be secured on bank deposits. This, of course, 
applies primarily to the Fellowship funds. With 
the growth of the Association’s funds it became 
apparent io the Treasurer that a regular procedure 
for making investments was needed, and after ne- 
gotiations with the Washington Loan and Trust 
Company of Washington, D.C., the Board of Di- 
rectors at its meeting held November 16, 1927, 
adopted a definite investment plan which with one 
or two amendments now stands as follows: 

“That The Washington Loan and Trust Company 
be and it is hereby appointed Trustee and Cus- 
todian of the securities of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women under the following 
terms and conditions: 
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(1) The Washington Loan and Trust Company 
shall be responsible for the safe-keeping of all 
securities of the association; shall collect all in- 
terest thereon as it falls due, depositing it and any 
funds that may not in its judgment be advantageous- 
ly invested; in the checking account of the associa- 
tion with due notice to the Treasurer of such de- 
posits and the source from which the interest was 
received. 

(2) The Washington Loan and Trust Company 
shall within its discretion invest such funds as are 
turned over to it for that purpose by the Treasurer 
of the Association and or the proceeds of securities 
deposited with it as such custodian, in government 
securities or in other first class securities which are 
such as appear with an AAA rating in Moody's 
Analysis of Investments or with similar rating in 
other standard investment manuals or in such se- 
curities with an AA rating in said standard invest- 
ment manuals as are acceptable for investment by 
savings banks in the State of New York or for 
legal investment in the State of Massachusetts; and 
shall in its discretion sell any securities and rein- 
vest the proceeds in other like securities when such 
reinvestment would be to the advantage of the As- 
sociation, without responsibility to it resulting from 
such action; 

(3) With respect to the securities now in the 
hands of the association to be turned over to the 


Washington Loan and Trust Company pursuant to 
this resolution, many of which securities do not 
have an AAA or AA rating, The Washington Loan 
and Trust Company shall exercise its own best 
judgment as to whether such securities are to be 
retained or sold and the proceeds reinvested in 
AAA or AA securities, without responsibility to it 
resulting from such action; 

(4) The Treasurer will notify The Washington 
Loan and Trust Company of the funds to which 
any securities or moneys turned over for investment 
may belong, and The Washington Loan and Trust 
Company will hold the securities for the credit 
of these several funds. 

(5) It is understood and agreed that The Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Company will receive com- 
pensation for this service equal to 5 per cent of the 
annual gross income on the funds invested under 
this arrangement, this commission to be paid by 
the Treasurer of the Association from the general 
funds of the association, and not to be charged to 
the several investment accounts.” 

An understanding has been reached with the 
Washington Loan and Trust Company whereby 
the compensation paid to it will be modified as the 
Association’s investments become larger. 


YNA R. MCCLINTOCK 
Comptroller 





SCHOOLS 


DOKKE 
Send to our Menasha, Wisconsin, 


office for helpful booklets 
about schools. 


For the Children of College 


Marlborough School 
for Girls 


Established 1889 


Junior and Senior High School. 
Resident and Day Departments. 
Accredited College Preparation. 
Special Advantages in Music, French, Art 
and Home Economics 


Outdoor Life, Riding, Supervised Athletics 


Apa S. BLAKE, A.B., Principal 
5029 West Third Street 
Los Angeles, California 


The Low and Heywood School for Girls 


Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 


Emphasizing college preparation. General Course. 
One year intensive college preparation. Junior 
School. 

Founded 1865 


Cathedral School Saint Mary 


College Preparatory and General Courses 


Right Reverend Ernest M. Stires 
President of Board 


MIRIAM A. BYTEL, Principal 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 


128th year 33 Miles from Boston 
Junior College 

An Accredited Two-Year Liberal Arts College for Pre- 
paratory and High School Graduates. Excellent Courses, 
also, in Music, Art, Speech, and Home Economics. 


Junior College Member of the New England Associa- 


tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Senior Preparatory School 
_ A Separate Two-Year School Preparatory to the Lead- 
ing Colleges for Women and Bradford Junior College. 
KATHARINE M. DENWORTH, Ph.D., 


President 
Box 65, Bradford, Mass. 


ACADEMIES 


DIIKKE 


Valuable School information and 
helpful booklets are on file in our 
office at Menasha, Wis. 


and University Women 


carborough 


A COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL FOR wuYS AND 
GIRLS. WHERE CHARACTER COUNTS. 29 
miles from N. Y. C. on Frank Vanderlip 
estate. 18th year. Progressive. Develops In- 
itiative. Honor ideals. Special preparation for 
“College Boards.’’ Certifies graduates to Col- 
lege without examination. Football, baseball, 
basketball, tennis, hockey, horseback riding, 
swimming. For: catalog address 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY, Director 
Box W, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


This 114 inch space is } 
available for the small & 
sum of $15. Write us for = 
rates on smaller or larger 
spaces. 


School of Nursing of 


Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 


Twenty-eight month course, providing an in- 
tensive and varied experience through the case 
study method, leads to degree of Bachelor of 
Nursing. 

Two or more years of approved college work 
required for admission. Scholarships available. Edu- 
cational facilities of Yale University open to quali- 
fied students. 

For catalog address: 
THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF 
NURSING, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Abbot Academy 


1828-1930 


For a Century One of New Eng- 
land's Leading Schools for Girls. 

Advanced Courses for High 
School Graduates. College Prepara- 
tion. Exceptional Opportunities in 
Art and Music. 


Outdoor Sports 
For Catalog Address 


Bertha Bailey, Principal 
Andover, Mass. 





